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N American soldier lay critically 
wounded in a far-off field hospital. 


To give him the best chance for sur- 
vival, he was getting a bluod-piasma 
transfusion. 


The soldier would need about 600 ce’s 
of blood plasma. The transfusion kits 
contained only 300 ce’s each. This meant 
an interruption of from six to eight min- 
utes, while the second kit was being 
rigged up. 


So, there was a question in the 
doctor’s mind: “Will this interruption 
lessen this man’s chances for survival? 
Can Death wait six minutes?” 

There was the possibility that such a 


. a small 
possibility. But this was a chance the 


delay could be dangerous . 


WOW 


Army didn’t want to take! 


Eager to take every possible precau- 
tion to safeguard the lives of our men, 
the Army asked for a larger container 
for blood plasma—one that would hold 
600 ce’s of this life-saving fluid. 


Naturally, this was a request we were 
most happy to fulfill. And our realization 
that medicine won’t take chances with 
human life 





ever—turned a routine job 
into a thrilling, significant operation. 


Some of the other products going to all 
branches of the service made by Canco 
are shell containers . . . demolition kits 
... TNT containers . . . complete torpe- 
does... hand grenades. 


And, as always, American Can Com- 
pany is very much in the business of 








making food cans. Last year, more food 
was packed in cans than ever before. Of 
course, a great percentage of this food is 
going to the armed forces. 


For many civilian items, substitute 
containers must be used. Canco, with its 
department of skilled packaging engi- 
neers, is making various types of substi- 
tute containers as rapidly as possible. 





CONTRIBUTE YOUR BLOOD 


As you read this advertisement—stop 
and think—your blood could save the 
life of a wounded American soldier! If 
you live in or near one of the 33 cities 
in which blood-donor centers are lo- 
cated, call and make an appointment. 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE e 


xe 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Economy: The shortest distance between two points is a straight line. But this doesn’t necessarily imply 
















that the shortest distance between seller and buyer is price. Far from it! To the experienced purchasing 
agent the mere fact that price is given undue emphasis inspires caution. The most economical product 
is not the one that sells for the least, nor for the most . . . it is the one that best serves its purpose regard- 
less of price. And this, we believe, classifies the Phoenix C ‘T Cap. Simple in construction; precision 
made; standard; uniform in fit and appearance; adaptable to a wide variety of products, packages and 
methods; dependable; convenient to apply, remove and reapply; decorative . . . and withal, economical! 


Phoenix Metal Cap Co., 2444 West Sixteenth Street, Chicago; 3720 Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Keynoted on the editor’s page in 
this issue is the beginning of a 
long-range program Modern Pack- 
aging is undertaking to assist its 
readers in planning for the future. 
We are making no predictions 
about when the war will end. We 
are neither optimists nor pessi- 
mists on this score. Our only be- 
lief is that if we are to have the 
kind of a world we want to live in 
after the war, thought—serious 
thought—should be given now to 
what will follow to avoid the mis- 
takes that were made in 1918. 
That means a study of all new 
trends—social, political and eco- 
nomic. We propose to present 
these trends insofar as they affect 
any phase of the packaging field. 
And that is a big one, because it 
affects everything connected with 
the movement of the world’s goods 
through the channels of distribu- 
tion. We also know that in many 
industries, now that war produc- 
tion is in its stride, certain mem- 
bers of personnel can take time to 
plan now for re-conversion to an 
after-the-war world. In many in- 
dustries we know that certain 
executives have already been as- 
signed to this task. It is to them 
and their associates that leading 
articles in our future issues will be 
directed. Because of our position 
as publishers, a great deal of this 
information will be available to us. 
And it is our aim to present it in a 
way that will be most helpful to all 
concerned. You will find the intro- 
duction to this program in our 
November issue. 
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..-A BETTER WOR 





Cartoning machine 
for bottled medicinal products 


‘‘The Packaging World of Tomorrow’? will 
be changed, too—products, sizes, shapes, packaging ma- 
terials, in tune with changing ideas, with muchly enlarged 
world markets, for packaged goods. These new packaging 
ideas will need new packaging machine ideas to make 
them practical and inexpensive to produce. 

... and Redington will be ready . . . as it always has 
been since 1897. Among the “‘firsts’” pioneered by Red- 
ington are (1) the first cartoning machines to operate at 
speeds in excess of 100 per minute, (2) the first cartoning 
machines with automatic circular folding mechanisms, 
(3) the first cartoning machines to insert a circular folded 
over the top of the product in the now generally accepted 
manner. 

So when you're ready with your Post-War product, “If 
It’s Packaging, Try Redington First.” 


.. AFTER VICTORY... 





IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Air transportation that will out-Verne Jules Verne is 
already beyond the mere blueprint stage. In the Post- 
War world, Bill America will probably step into his 
family “‘helicab” or “‘flivver helicopter’ to get to his 
office . . . on week-ends he’ll hop off, landing on his 
favorite golf course or fishing spot many miles away. 

The roof of his house or apartment building will be 
the landing field and garage for his “‘helicab,”’ the heli- 
copter that not only flies frontwards and backwards at 
100 miles an hour, but sidewards, too! A helicopter can 
land almost anywhere in a space roughly equal to its size. 
If the motor fails, the “helicab’’ gently settles to the 
earth. The cost will be about that of a moderate priced 
automobile. 

As its inventor, Igor Sikorsky, points out, the heli- 
copter brings door-to-door flexibility to air transportation 
as no other type of plane does. He visualizes helicopter 
“buses” bringing people back and forth to work, enabl- 
ing most city workers to live in the country. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., (Est. 1897) 110-112 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, IIl. 
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LD WORRYING 


do a Master Job 


TO-DAY ! 


Another good thought 


passed on by 


MAKERS OF 


FOOD PROTECTION 
DADERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT : KALAMAZOO 99 . MICHIGAN 
BRANCH PLANTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THERE’S A 
DIFFERENCE 
IN GLASS 


O most people, one of the most 

noticeable characteristics of glass 
is the fact that it is transparent—that 
light passes through it readily. 

But the truth is that today’s com- 
mercial glassware stops many of the 
tays of ordinary sunlight. You know, 
perhaps, that the rays that cause sun- 
burn won't pass through ordinary 
window glass. Nor will they pass 
through a clear glass container. 

However, ordinary colorless glass 
will not stop all ultra-violet rays. So, 
tO protect certain products from the 





harmful effects of these invisible rays, 
some glass containers are colored. 
Amber glass, for example, is an ex- 
cellent barrier against the deteriorat- 
ing effects of ultra-violet light, and 
you know that almost all pharma- 
ceuticals, as well as many foods and 
beverages, are packed in amber glass 
by their manufacturers. They use 
amber because it is light-protective. 
The average users of glass packages 
need not ordinarily worry about what 
light rays pass through their con- 
tainers and what do not. But it is 
important to you to know that some 
glass stops more light than other glass 





does—because it proves the point that 
glass packages that /ook alike may not 
always be alike. 

And it’s the little things—the little 
differences in composition, brilliance, 
clarity, thermal shock resistance and 
so on that, when added together, 
make the difference between ordinary 
glass and top-quality glass. 

Armstrong’s facilities for producing 
top-quality glassware, flint or amber, 
are described in the new booklet, 
‘‘Men and Glass.’’ For your free copy 
write Armstrong Cork Co., 

Glass and Closure Division, 
5910 Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S GLASS 


and ARMSTRONG’S: 
CLOSURES 
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Out of today’s progress in methods and 
materials will come many advances in 


packaging technique. 


Old Dominion’s creative and engineering 
staffs are today working on tomorrow's 


improved packaging. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


ng Cartons.» Set-Up Boxer Conwolutes Spiral Wound and Cc 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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Desicnep to stowaway in the paratrooper’s 
frying pan, this first aid kit is an example of the 
versatility of Lumarith for packaging. It can be 
molded from Lumarith granules or formed from Lumarith 
sheets. The method of production depends only upon 
the machinery available at the moment. Made either 
way, the complete kit adds but a few ounces to the total 
weight of the paratrooper’s regulation jumping equip- 
ment, yet contains all emergency first aid. 


> LUMARI TH 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Lumarith lightweight plastics are war-busy in 
countless fighting roles . . . guarding guns against 
corrosion, sealing freshness in food shipments to 

fighting fronts, protecting parts and even complete 
motors, and doing all the familiar peacetime jobs for 
the wartime services. 

The progress of packaging with Lumarith plastics has 
been an eye opener to many a manufacturer who has 
stopped to investigate... Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
The First Name in Plastics, a division of Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America, 180 Madison Ave., New York City 16. 
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if you need an economical, rubber-like material for adhesives, cements, 
coating, dipping or impregnation, we probably have, or can develop 
for you, a water-dispersed elastomer or. composition that will 


meet your specific requirements. Let us know what your problem is. 





Dispersions Process, nc. 


symbolizing research and development 
in water 447% dispersions 




















(under management) 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Why line cartons with aluminum foil? 
) Because that is a most effective means 
| of protecting products against gain or 
| loss of moisture. Keep aluminum foil 
| as close to the product as possible and 
3 you minimize changes in moisture con- 
f tent. The carton material is unable to 
) transmit moisture vapor in either 
direction. 


What kind of products, for instance? 
| Dehydrated foods are a good example. 
Some of them are highly hygroscopic 
and would benefit greatly by being 
) kept dry with aluminum foil. Fresh 
fruits are another. The object in this 
case would be to retain moisture, re- 
| duce shrinkage and spoilage. 


| Won't the cost be prohibitive? 
That depends on two things. First, on 
how important you think it is to pre- 
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for future shipping cartons 


serve the quality of your product. 
Second, on the postwar cost of Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil. Don’t think in terms 
of prewar costs, because along with 
the tremendous expansion in alumi- 
num production capacity have come 
significant price reductions on alumi- 
num ingot. 


How will the lining be done? 


Before that can be answered exactly, 
there’s Imagineering to be done. 
Aluminum foil could be laminated to 
the carton material or could be made 
into a bag to insert in the carton. 
Seams and openings can be tightly 
sealed. 


Many other questions may need 
answering. We would like tohear yours. 
ALuMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2129 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















































Aluminum 
is a 
natural protector 


Alone, or in combina- 
tion with other mate- 
rials, it excels in pre- 
serving freshness, 
flavor, volume, aroma 
and color of products 
that are sensitive to 
air, light, heat, and 
gain or loss of moisture. 
Its sparkling beauty 
makes a handsome 
package, too. 


ALCOA 











mF KLCOA ALUMINUM. 


where you Think of limonows packaged 
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A shipment of ammunition left the wharves 
of a German port destined for Allied destruction! Yet Nazi master Write today for book- 
minds failed again. The inferior adhesive used on carefully constructed let ““GW-1”, which will 
ammunition cartons gave way to the rigors of a war-hard sea journey! tell you the full story 


It took American ingenuity to produce Glu-Weld . . . an adhesive on GLU-WELD. 
completely weather proof, climate proof, and water proof under sus- 
tained immersion tests. Glu-Weld adhesives, used on side seams or 
closures, combine with board to make a perfect packaging unit. Nace Mihail’ 
Adjustable for most types of automatic gluers, Glu-Weld is the choice leslie oan ee tarde s 
of prominent oversea shippers who conform with U.S. Army Specifica- turn, forward a sample 
tions 100-14A and Navy Specifications 39P16a, as well as many of the proper GLU- WELD 
more specifications applying to individual contracts. formulation. 


Let's not duplicate the oversight of our enemies! Let’s remember 
...to “pass the ammunition’’ and other vital material of war in 
Glu-Weld sealed containers is a victory-worthy idea! 


Or better yet, send 


us a small sample of 











IN THE MIDWEST IN THE EAST 


The F.G. Findley Company Union Paste Company 
1230 NO. 10th STREET e MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 
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THE CAST. Three members of our good-sized troupe. 
The orange we picked and stored away four months 
ago. The grapefruit we did the same with five months 
ago. The carrots got the same treatment eighteen 
months ago. Of course, all were stored in sealed-tight 
wrappers of Goodyear’s amazing air-moisture-proof 
Pliofilm. 






NY Pliofilm-wrapped—after 5 months 





Si 
THE PLOT. While other fruits and vegetables their own age were 
quietly wasting away, these Pliofilm-wrapped beauties stayed placidly 
perfect. Just look, above! Or just listen — the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Florida made the test, and says: “The 
grapefruit wrapped in Pliofilm showed little shrinkage as compared 
with the unwrapped fruit and no loss in flavor... original taste and 
aj)pearance of the oranges were unchanged...carrots held their color 
perfectly, retained their firmness and vitamin content.” And those 
carrots were there for a year and a half! 





What’s more, tests made with dozens of other fruits and 


th 
NAS 
= (a vegetables yielded the same kind of sensational results. 
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THE EPILOGUE. Today, Pliofilm’s 
role is that of a war-worker-only. 
But forward-looking marketers are 
planning now to star it in many a 
postwar packaging drama. Guardian 
of freshness, guarantor of lasting 
flavor, Pliofilm seals moisture in, 
seals spoilage out. And this unique 
material works equally well for 
cheese, meat loaf, sausage, coffee, 
nuts, pharmaceuticals, chemicals 
and other air-moisture-sensi- 
tive products. Makes top- 
notch raincoats, food-bowl 
covers, too. For further infor- 
mation, write: Pliofilm Sales Dept., 
& Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Bands to protect serums 
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Many serums that are protecting America's fighting 
men against disease are themselves protected by 
CEL-O-SEAL cellulose bands. These tough bands 
hold the closures securely in place, sealing in purity 
...sealing out harmful influences. They effectively 
guard against evaporation, leakage, deteriora- 
tion, tampering and substitution. In a vital wartime 
conservation job, they play a vital part. 

In civilian use, CEL-O-SEAL bands provide 
at-MEXoltil-Me o) ge) i-YelflelaMmelate Mel Ko Melele MoM olllan Me) mae) (ols 
om iat Wm oLolel colel-Mimola (1a Y-1 ad ile Mel Me MEY-(ee) [0M (ol ol-1 
YA dh Me ce) amo (-310)] an on Po [0 soe) Mo (- Eb (-Yu sol 0] oo 
Co. (Inc.),““Cel-O-Seal” Section, Empire State Bldg., 
New York City. 


Also sold by Armstrong Cork Co., Glass & Closure 
Division, Lancaster, Pa.—I. F. Schnier Co., 683 
Bryant Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sls ue paver 


CEL-O-SEAL 


TRADE MARK 


BANDS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LEVING 
cose THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Is you wartime Ediege 


Don't let the war-born necessity of utilizing substitute 
materials affect the protective qualities ...the sales appeal 


and prestige value of your packages. 


This organization has solved such problems for scores of 

manufacturers forced by restrictions or shortages to seek 
new type packages. In many cases we have developed 
packages superior to the original and utilizing materials 


never before considered adequate. 


Packaging is our business and has been for more than 45 years. 
Time and experience . . . plus a lusty pioneering spirit . . . have 
built an organization whose skill and resources are equal to 


the most stubborn packaging problem. Check today with our 
nearest sales office. 


Packaging engineers to a nation at « of PRINT Z 
Ls VCC, 


Plants at MILWAUKEE ¢ PHILADELPHIA e 


LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sales offices NEW YORK * CHICAGO © BOSTON °* SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA * MINNEAPOLIS * ST. LOUIS 
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For the grinding of plastics molds and for countless other 


toolroom uses in the plastics manufacturing plant, this 


Sav-Way internal grinder offers many worthwhile 
advantages, including ease of set-up, flexibility, and 
range of adjustment for a variety of work. It is proven 
by more than two years of successful operation on the 
most exacting of aircraft and ordnance parts. Send the 


coupon for complete description and specifications. 


Sav-Way’s extensive research and exp 
rience in the plastics machinery fie 


gives us an understanding of plasti 
manufacturing problems which will ! 


of value to any plant anticipati 
the purchase of grinding equipme 
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against Vibration, Distortion, Misalignment! 


This radical departure from conventional design 
gives the Sav-Way multi-purpose internal grinder a 
new permanence of alignment and resulting higher 
accuracy. The bed proper is a thick surface-plate type 
normalized alloy iron casting of heavily ribbed whale- 
back construction. Neoprene pads between the bed 
and the steel base eliminate metal-to-metal contact 
and absorb floor vibration, preventing distortion of 
the base being transmitted to the bed, which is accu- 

rately scraped. This is only one of seventeen specific 

features which make the new Sav-Way M-1-A Grinder 

outstanding in design and construction. 


For complete description and specifications, attach Send the Coupon 
the coupon to your letterhead. tor Your Copy 
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SAV-WAY INDUST 







RIES, 4875 E. 8-Mile Road 















y fie KEEP AN EYE ON Detroit, Michigan 
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If you are forced to make a package change- 
over, be sure to preserve the identity you 
have established over the years. Even though 


restrictions and regulations necessitate a rev- 
olutionary change in materials, style, size or 
shape, your wartime package needn’t be a 
stranger. It should be and can be designed to 
look familiar! 


FREE! 
Our 28-page book 
—"The Value and 
Patriotic Use of 
Full Color’’ tells 
how to get beauti- 
ful results at low 
cost. Write today 
for your free copy. 


For over 75 years—head- 
quarters for high-quality, col- 
orful, lithographed labels, box 
wraps, packets, folding boxes, 
cartons, merchandise cards 
and envelopes, displays and 
advertising materials. 















Your Wartime Package Should Look Familiar! 


Rochester, N. Y. 


08 oy 


Let us help you on your change-over prob- 
lems. Give us the opportunity to show you 
how to retain your brand name, trade-mark 
design and other identity characteristics in 
their established colors. 


As one of the world’s largest producers of 
packaging materials, we invite you to take 
advantage of our facilities. And, as leaders 
in the field of Full Color Lithography for 
over three-quarters of a century,- we offer 
you real savings and efficient service in pro- 
ducing these materials in sparkling Full 
Color. Write us today. 


Contractors to the Government—War Work Comes First! 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Crackle that Grew to a Roar! 


Remember the crackling of the 

aluminum foil that was used to pack- 

age and protect so many products in daily 

use? You don’t hear it any more, do you? It’s 
gone... until the boys come marching home. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds—the world’s larg- 
est aluminum foil producer—foresaw a shortage of alu- 
minum in this country. So we put all of our foil plants on 
a war basis . . . all of our precision experience in rolling 
light metal into the war effort. We staked all our re- 
sources on Bauxite mines and tremendous new plants 
to convert the ore into finished aluminum. 


When war came, America had a great new source of 
aluminum ready and rolling. 


Today, with hundreds of millions of pounds of finished 
metal already produced, Reynolds Aluminum flies into 
battle in virtually every American plane. 


Yes, the crackle of Reynolds Aluminum foil has become 


a roar heard ’round the world. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY «+ General Offices, Richmond, Va. ¢ Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. * 37 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 





If you ship your product overseas in weatherproof containers, you know that 


Government Specifications require the flaps to be sealed with a water-resistant 
adhesive. 


HALLMARK V SEAL GUMS meet these specifications, providing a bond which, 
by actual test, withstands 24 hours’ submersion. These Gums are in liquid form 
ready for immediate use. They are available in two types: 


V SEAL M for speedy machine operation. Handles easily, 
dries quickly and may be used at room temperature. 


V SEAL H for hand application. Easy to handle. 
Both types may be thinned with water. 


HALLMARK V SEAL GUMS are recommended as superior products that will 


solve your problems in connections with water-resistant sealing. These gums 
are not at present available for civilian use. 





Our Technical Department will be glad to advise you on any special application. 


Write us today for samples and prices 
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Machine guns nest under paper bushes 








You couldn’t spot this machine gun a hundred feet 
if away. Paper melts it into the background. @ Airplane 
; runways look like green fields—when they’re covered 


with paper grass. @ A squadron of planes looks like a 















perfect target for bombers — until you realize they're 


dummy planes, all decoy, partly paper. @ In fact, the 
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Oxford merchants and Oxford salesmen are at your serviced 


with quality papers for many uses. 








OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
a * e 
Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Ricat behind our soldiers with field rations in their duffle, come the landing 
barges with food and more food. And after them, a steady stream of food for both 
conquerors and the conquered, thousands of miles away from its source. 


It has required the biggest production and development job the packaging 
inaustry ever tackled. Manufacturers of paper, folding boxes, cellophane, foil, 


glass, bags, barrels and every other possible product and material have cooper- 
ated fully and worked hard. 


Riegel’s protective packaging papers have contributed their full share in this 
effort. In the meantime it has become even more important to preserve and pro- 
tect the foods used at home. For this purpose, many remarkable food packages 
have been developed with materials that are still unrestricted. 


Although our papers are no longer generally obtainable, we hope that we may 
soon have the opportunity of serving in your peace-time efforts. Meanwhile, if you 


have a protective packaging problem, we will always be glad to help you find a satis- 
factory substitute elsewhere in the industry. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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LARD IN NOUMEA? 


Not only in the South Pacific but in Africa and ’round the world—everywhere 


76 ee 


with our forces—TRAVER packaging protects and preserves vital supplies. 


The popular, proved Traver “Tite-Seal” Liner | Traco-Paks and LoxTite box partitions which 


for shortenings is a notable example of our have met the most exacting requirements. 


a 


power to meet emergencies. If you face a civilian goods problem, you can 
/ Let us help you solve your packaging prob- depend upon our long experience and known 
lem. If it is one imposed by war conditions, ability as designers of modern packages. Eco- 
| we have designed and produced many such: nomical production on automatic machinery 


printed Cellophane liners, metal-lined bags, of our own invention assures satisfaction. 








TRACO CELLOPHANE LINERS AND BAGS * PRINTED CELLOPHANE AND 







GLASSINE IN SHEETS AND ROLLS * TRACO-PAKS © LOXTITE FILLERS 


TRAVER CORPORATION 


358-368 W. Ontario St. ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS °* 404 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
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IT PAYS TO TALK TO THE 


Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag Expert 


“You’re more than just a bag expert. You’re a 
detective!” 


That’s what a bag user said after one of our 
Multiwall Paper Bag experts visited his plant 
and solved a troublesome packaging problem 
which had been stealing his profits. 


The counsel of our staff covers every phase of 
packaging by the bag... the bags themselves, 
filling and closing, shipping and storage. Our 
experts can give competent advice on these 
subjects because they know every angle of pack- 


gecesi 


Bemis representatives are the kind of men who take off their coats 
and tackle a problem from a practical, experienced point of view. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Better Bags for 85 Years 


Peoria, Ill. » East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. 
San Francisco, Calif. » Wilmington, Calif. « St. Helens, Oregon 


Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn 
Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 


Los Angeles «+ Louisville 

Memphis . Minneapolis 

Denver + Detroit + Houston J New Orleans + New York City 

Indianapolis - Kansas City Norfolk + Oklahoma City 
Omaha « St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle - Wichita 
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ing and shipping. Often they show manufac- 
turers how to increase production and cut costs 
in the packing room. 


Services of our experts are available to you 
without cost or obligation... whether you're 
a Bemis customer or not. 


Next time you have a packaging problem, write 
or wire our nearest office. We'll have an expert 
on the job promptly... and it won’t cost you 
a penny! 





Closing. Bri ing gus breakage 
brands stand out "liant Bemis Printing mabe? 
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WE HAVE PLANTS ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY, MR. PITTO— 
CAN YOU SERVICE 
THEM 2 





CERTAINLY. THATS 
AN EVERYDAY 
JOB FOR ANCHOR 
HOCKING MEN 








Continuously at your service are 23 Anchor Hocking branch Oa Ce ae 
offices, located in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. In each of Anchor Hocking family for 14 years. 
them you'll find a friendly group of widely experienced sales and 

service engineers, with the latest facts on today’s packaging con- 

ditions. Does your problem concern containers? Closures, liners, 

gaskets? Sealing machines, cartons, packaging line difficulties? 

Plant conversion to handle glass—or a practical interpretation of 

the latest W.P.B. order? Your nearest Anchor Hocking sales 

engineer is fully qualified to help you. And for special technical 

assistance, he will place at your disposal Anchor Hocking’s ex- 

tensive Experimental Laboratories, General Packaging Research ry 

Division and Engineering and Package Design Departments. ara: 








LANCASTER, OHIO 
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WRAPS 7.07 CANDY - SPAGHETTI - MACARONI - BACON 
BREAD - CAKE - FISH - CIGARS... 


CONVERTERS OF 


COT -LIT 


15 W. 18TH ST., NEW YORK 11, 
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ONE THING 


\K.mepry Shelves 


HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 


... but may fail to sustain 
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WAR-TIME restrictions and ra- _ designed to keep it out in front— 


tioned buying have served to make where goods are seen and sold. 
dealers aware of the importance of 


every item they normally carry. Even 


for them to handle and display. 


Ritchie designers stand ready to 


Where repeat sales will serve tocon- help you develop such a package 


stantly remind your dealers that 


now for the competitive post-war 
those that did not move rapidly. here is a product that is profitable = market ahead. 
But what about the time when s 
those shelves fill up again? Will deal- w. Cc. AND COMPANY 
S$ OF fF ers quickly forget? ox cemeenes zk 8848 BALTIMORE AVENUE * CHICAGO 


Not if your package 1s effectively NEW YJORK e DETROIT e LOS ANGELES e ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 












SET-UP PAPER BOXES - FIBRE CANS + TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 
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MEMO TO POSTWAR PLANNERS. 
We have developed—and are continuing to 
develop—new types of paperboard, cartons, 
and containers. It may be that one of these 
will fit into your afterwar marketing plans. 
If you are interested, write and we will 
have a representative call. 
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althings are great ends helped” 


FOR EXAMPLE, THESE LITTLE BLOW-OUT PLUGS OF GARDNER -RICHARDSON 
PAPERBOARD HELP AIRPLANE MACHINE GUNS FIRE DEADLIER LOADS 


N EVERY war front, you'll find Gardner- 
Richardson paperboard performing many 
important big jobs—protecting ammunition, 
food, medical, and ordnance supplies. You'll 
find it doing many important Jittle jobs, too— 
such as protecting airplane machine guns from 
rust and dust. 


Because ingenious little blow-out plugs, 
made of Gardner-Richardson paperboard, are 
inserted into the muzzle, the bore is kept clean 
as a whistle—the gun is in prime condition to 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. . 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND 


NX NEW YORK - BOSTON 


A 


Pa 


WK 


* PITTSBURGH + DETROIT 


fire a load of hot metal when a Messerschmitt 
or Zero gets into range. 


Gardner-Richardson paperboard products are 
also doing a job on the home front—saving 
vital war materials, helping maintain the flow 
of essential civilian goods. In the Gardner- 
Richardson plants—in our research labora- 
tories, development and designing departments 
—there is but one purpose so long as the war 
lasts: to produce paperboard, cartons, and con- 


tainers that will help speed the day of victory. 
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RUE to Yankee tradition, the 


native inventiveness of Warner 


craftsmen has resulted in new and 
timely ideas for wartime packaging. 

They have “by-passed” material 
shortages by evolving paperboard 
containers that are moisture-proof, 
grease-proof and sift-proof. They 


have reduced bulkiness to conserve 
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PHOTO BY Ll. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


wartime product-protection 


vital cargo space. They have provid- 
ed added protection for perishables 
against climatic hazards, such as 
extreme heat or cold and dampness. 
Submit your problem to the 
Warner packaging“ clinic.” Whether 
you are making cosmetics or car- 
tridges, these container experts can 
help you cut distribution costs. 


WARNERCRAFHT 


Makers of set-up a ie boxes of all types, transparent acetate 
containers, Nett nade e specialties, counter displays and dispensers. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 325 Lafayette Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Sales Office: 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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acetate 
pensers. 


ANY 


, Conn. 
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* 
Production headaches, delivery headaches, priority 


headaches, standardization headaches—we suffered them 
together, Mr. Packer, and they turned out to be worthwhile. 
For Victory is now more than a hope and food for 


the battle and home fronts is assured. 
May the day be not far off when new headaches for 


the competitive problems of peace time will be mutually 


enjoyed. 


THE 
BEST * 


HEADACHES 
WE 


EVER 
HAD 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., WHEELING, W.VA. | 


(7 
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PRECEOWS CARGOES 


Gair is working overtime on containers for bullets, beans, 


or bandages—in fact everything essential to win a war. 


Write for booklet showing photo- 
graphic records of ocean submer- 


Containers packed with vital materials for the US. Beaver cemltr Undies 


No. OQMG-93, Navy Specification 
53B11, Complies with Lend-Lease 


P nan Specification FSC-1742-B and 
Armed Forces must be right...Gair makes them Ordinance Specification ¥XS-511. 


so that they will arrive at their secret destination — 
WHOLE—DR Y—PERFECT— and ready for action. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York—Toronto 


FOLDING CARTONS BOXBOARDS - FIBRE & CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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Not Just a Collapsible Tube 
But a Sentry of Life and Health! 


SRHAPS the scene is an American field hospital 
Pierre nen in the Solomons. A soldier, stricken 
with tropical sickness, finds comfort in the healing 
powers of a sulfa drug...a sulfa drug poured from 
a collapsible tube. 


Or adrift on the Pacific, thousands of miles from 
land, a pilot and bombardier...searching the hori- 
zon for the help they trust will come...thank 
Providence for the rations that keep life flowing 
— rations protected in a collapsible tube. 


Yes, on every Allied war front and on the home 
front, too, collapsible tubes are doing many vital 
tasks. For whatever the conditions, whether blis- 
tering heat or sub-zero cold, collapsible tubes pro- 


tect their contents, be it food or drugs, tooth paste 
or skin cream. 


The Sun Tube Corporation is making thousands 
of collapsible tubes for war purposes. And its large 
facilities also enable it to serve the needs of manu- 
facturers who seek Sun Tubes for domestic use. 
Sun Tubes are convenient and easy to use. They 
protect products against deterioration from light 
or air—and prevent contamination. Every Sun Tube 
is metallic, strongly made to withstand hard usage. 

If you have a product that would be improved 
by a Sun Tube package, let us give you complete 
details. Write or telephone today to the Sun Tube 
Corporation, Hillside, New Jersey. 





SUN 'TUBE CORPORATION ---. Hillside, New Jerse} 


CHICAGO, ILL 
James L. Coffieid, Jr. 
360 No. Michigan Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. P. Yates 
315 Chestnut St. (Room 125) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Alexander Seymour 


903 Pioneer Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
R. G. F. Byington 
1260 North Western Avé 





THINKING ABOUT CHANGING TO CORKS? 


Do these four things NOW 


ACED by the possibility of further 

restrictions on the use of metal 
and molded closures, more and more 
manufacturers are considering replac- 
ing these hard-to-get caps with 
corks. Many have already done so. 
Many others will be forced to, if and 
when additional limitationsare placed 
on metal and plastic closures. 


Fortunately, the cork industry 
now is in a position to assure ade- 
quate supplies of corks. But a sudden 
tush of orders could result in produc- 
tion bottlenecks that might slow up 
and interfere with your own operation. 


So if you think you may need corks, 
you can save yourself many headaches 
later on by taking these simple pre- 
cautions now: 


1. Find out from your bottle 
manufacturer the bottle finishes you 
may have to use. 


2. Determine the types, sizes, and 
qualities of the corks you'll need. 
Plan to use standard-sized corks, 
wherever possible. Corks which are 
special in top diameter, length, or 
degree of taper require extra time and 
material—thus reducing the total 
number of corks the capacity of the 
cork industry can supply. 


3. Work out a tentative produc- 
tion and delivery schedule with your 
nearest Armstrong representative— 
this wide experience can help you. 


4. Then... order your corks the 
moment you're sure you'll need them. 


With 83 years of leadership in the 
cork field, and wide experience as a 
large producer of metal and molded 
caps, Armstrong is uniquely qualified 
to offer expert and impartial advice 
on all closure problems. So see your 
Armstrong representative today, or 
write the Armstrong Cork 
Co., Glass and Closure Div., 
5910PrinceSt., Lancaster, Pa. 


1 ARMSTRONG’S 
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Here’s how we’ pack 
a 157 pound oil gear 
for Ack-Ack 


is “wae into bag and 


on oak base. The bolts passing Oil gear assembly 
the base. 


and the holes in the bottom bolted securely to 


u. Ss. E. Misture-vapor-prook, waterproof, Bag is placed up 
actory. Note through gaskets 


greaseproof bag, as received at f 
d heat-sealed seams, and of the bag. 


the heavy reinforce 
bolt holes in bottom. 





g is sealed and folded down to form a tight 
e-vapor-proof. . + + Complete Oil Gear 
e front, ready for use, completely 


Silica Gel is inserted. Then top of U. S. E. ba 
ecially treated, reinforced pape 


U. S. E. bag with oil 

securely to oak base, is lowered (with case inter-locking seal that is waterproo 

lining) into wooden case. assemblies for anti-aircraft guns are 
enclosed and protected from corrosion by 


gear onently bolted 
receive 


U.S. E. bags of sp 


u’l find . . . ? 1 et 
(e) ’ ’ 


+ 
ae taken at plant of paper, field rations S 
colar Ce. <a ... Servi 
humidity indicators . r ing as packages for small part ippi 
- - providing boots for rifles, case li — papers, 
’ iners for ove i 
rseas ship- 


West Springfield, Mass. 
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HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 


Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud— 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We're learning plenty as “Packaging 
Headquarters for America’”’ at war. 


—— NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 
—BUY WAR BONDS 
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Hargrave’s invention of the spinning jenny in 1764 
transformed what had been a housewife’s task 
into a great industry. Today’s high speed textile 


machines make this early device seem like a 


childish plaything. 


NEUTRAGLAS ... offering the highest resistance 
to solvent action and chemical attack ... was 


developed by Kimble because no glassware can be 


Standardize NOW on Kimble Ampuls, 
just “good enough” if better is obtainable. Serum Vials, Serum Bottles and Clinical 


Glass containers of NEUTRAGLAS, 


The Visible. Guarantee of Invisible Quality 
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PUT PAPERBOARD IN 
YOUR POST-WAR PLANS 


N THE 22 months since Pearl Harbor, paperboard has carried an 
ever-increasing share of the packaging load. When tin, steel, and 
other strategic materials marched off to war, many an executive 

threw up his hands in dismay. But, today paperboard is performing 


so efficiently that in a great many cases re-conversion of packages will 
never take place. 





Shown above are a few of the scores of conversion packages now 
made at Sutherland. Hundreds of firms have discovered in paperboard 
an attractive, economical, practical, sturdy packaging material. Here 
at Sutherland it is fabricated into countless shapes and sizes . . . par- 
affined . . . laminated . . . combined with other materials for special 
protective duties ... printed . . . varnished. 


Although our production facilities are completely engaged at pre- 
sent, a large staff of artists, skilled designers, and packaging technicians 
is ready to put all the latest war-born developments into packages for 
your post-war use. Write now for ideas about including paperboard in 
your peacetime packaging plans. 


NUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, 13D, MICHIGAN 
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Model **D’’ Case 
Sealer with 


10’ Compression 


PACKOMATIC SHIPPING CASE SEALERS ARE 
AUTOMATICALLY SEALING PAPER CASES-ALL TYPES 
























Packomatic 


The Packomatic Model ‘'D”’ is carefully designed to It will meet your requirements for automatic sealing 
automatically seal the Government ‘“V"’ cases, giving of both top and bottom flaps simultaneously; or it 
continuous low-cost operation at any required may be equipped for either top or bottom sealing 
speed. This same unit will also handle corrugated or only. Operates at any desired speed, and no regular 
fibreboard shipping containers. operator is required. 


PRINTS ONE PRINT CASES 
OR TWO AS YOU USE 
ENDS, OR THEM ONE 

TWO ENDS OR TWO 
AND ONE COLORS. ONE 
OR TWO TO SEVEN 

SIDES LINES OF 
AUTOMATICALLY TYPE. 





PRINT SHIPPING CASES THE PACKOMATIC WAY 


Many packers can use these machines for printing The operation of this machine is entirely automatic. 
the ends of Government specified ““W"’ cases and Saves warehouse space, eliminates use of stickers, 
sleeves. Packers who use glass containers will find the and saves excess handling. No extra operator re- 


Packomatic case printers economical for printing quired. Investigate the Packomatic printing method. 
cases as they are used. 


OUR ENGINEERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS — BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 


PACKOMATIG 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
J. L. FERGUSON COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Capturing and holding the delicate 
fresh-from-the-fruit flavor of the 
JE lemon is the by no means simple 
task of this innocent looking package. 
It’s *“TRITECT” laminated cello- 
phane, loaded and sealed on Trans- 
Wrap equipment—another develop- 
ment of Dobeckmun specialists. 






















yN 


CLEVELAND, 








Yes—lemon juice in a BAG! “Just add water and serve.” 


Almost every day modern food processing pulls a new 
miracle out of the hat. Fruit juices in powdered form; fresh 
carrots like tiny chips of gold; a pound of meat that would 


- fit in a watch case; beverages like lozenges—Mamma may 


bring home the full supply of week-end groceries in her 
purse. 


These and other “what-will-they-do-next?” developments 
are made practical in part, by the equally startling develop- 
ments of engineered packaging. 


YES, ENGINEERED PACKAGING! 


For years, Dobeckmun has researched and engineered ad- 
vanced packaging techniques and materials. The first cigar 
tubes—the first laminated pull-tape opener—the first ma- 
chine-made cellophane bag—the first practical joining of 
film and foil and the most satisfactory lacquer and plastic 
coatings for packages! 


Right now, Dobeckmun specialists are solving war product 
packaging problems. But they are also ready to tackle the 
anticipated problems of peacetime packaging with foresighted 
experience. 


If you have an interest in this subject, can’t we talk it 


over now? 
M | H COMPANY 
CAL 


OAKLAND, 


*Similar hygrostatic products may be packed 
in Dobeckmun heat sealing, laminated foil. 


Hi 


fom. mime) 
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OF THE SET-UP PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Maryland Paper Box Co. 


BOSTON, MASS 
pa . F age cog Box Co 


, N. 
Bpectatty Pep er Be ‘Co. 
4o0., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thoma Paper Box Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Old Dominion Box Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Atlas Paper Box Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Kroeck Paper Box Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Columbus Paper Box Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
Friend Paper Box Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Stecker Paper Box Co. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Shoup-Owens, Inc. 
RA CITY, MO. 
Crook Paper Box Co. 
tng bang KY. 


Finger x Co. 
Kentucky Paper Box Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
—_— Tri-State Paper Box 
NEWARK, BE z. 

Ns Paper Sex Co. 


“ Moser Paper Bo 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. Dorfman Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Shaw Paper Box Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Datz Mfg. Co. 

Walter P. Miller Co., Incr 
Edwin J. coe e Co. 
Geo. Inc. 
Sprowles & *iihen: Ine. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Keystone Box Co. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Casco Paper Box Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Hope Paper Box Co. 
Taylor Paper Box Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Union Paper hoe Mfg. Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. . 
Consolidated Paper Box Co. 


ST. sounrd. MICH. 

Williams B 

ST.. prety Mo 

Great. Western Bier Bax Co; ma 
i Oo. : 





_ Service. Paper Box 
UTICA, NEW. ORK 
Utica Box Co., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Paper Box Co. 


TORONTO, CANADA  __ 
The Fielder Paper Box Oo., Ltd. 


t’s no secret that alert manu- 

facturers are already plan- 

ning for peace. War production comes first, of 

course—now, and until Victory is won. But plans are 

also being completed for many new products that 

will maintain employment and production after the 

war. Little has leaked out about these exciting new 

products, but this much #s known. A lot of them 
will be packaged in set-up paper boxes. 

The custom-built set-up paper box can be made 
to virtually any specifications. It can be rectangular, 
or custom-shaped to fit the product; with compart- 
ments to protect fragile merchandise. It may have 
separate or hinged lids . . . removable trays... 
built-in drawers. It is the most versatile of all 
packages and none is more beautiful. Its attractive 
covering papers enhance its appeal. 

The set-up paper box is now proudly serving 
wartime America by packaging scores of important 
war products. Yet this adaptable package is primar- 
ily a peace product for peace products . . . and its 
chief business is to build sales. 


COOPERATING SUPPLIERS: 


Appleton Coated Paper Company; Black- Hughes & Hoffman Co.; Lachman-Novasel 
stone Glazed Paper Company; Bradner Paper Co.; Marvellum Company; Matthias 
Smith & Co.; Louis Dejonge & Co.;G lobe Paper Corp. ; ; Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co.; Pejepscot Paper Co.; ag 
Gentian C ‘orp.; Racquette River Paper C 0. 
Stokes & Smith Co. 


UNTIL VICTORY IS WON —BUY BONDS 


Company; Holyoke Card & Paper Co.; 
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es hile 


in this 
CELLUPLASTIC 


double-purpose 
CONTAINER 


Army purification Kit includes a 
vial of orthotolidine tablets packed 
within a Celluplastic vial, on — 
which a yellow band has been 
processed. Testing chlorination of 
water to assure its fitness for 
drinking is done by sam- 
pling water in Celluplastic 
vial; adding one tablet. 
If water matches color of 
band, it's fit to drink! 































.... Can Celluplastic 

solve a UTILITARIAN or 

a CONVENIENCE problem 
anu- for YOU? 





ylan- 
, of The limitless application of COLOR— 
; are processed on Celluplastic containers, 
that has far more value than trade-mark 
r the identification. It CAN indicate poisons, 
new disinfectants, antiseptics, etc. Improve 
them your package with the four important 
Celluplastic features! 
_ seamless... shatterproof 
is colorful ... . featherlight 
have . CONTAINERS 
f all " . : 
ctive ... Ask Celluplastic Specialists on packaging 
ving how Celluplastic advantages can help you! 
rtant 
imar- 


a | — GELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 


EXTRUSION AND INJECTION MOLDERS 


CELLVUPLASTICS 
NDS | Bh iefolWelD prea a at ihi- = Mtn dle . weWARS, 1 t. 
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... and GOOD WILL! 


ALCOA has one ot the largest stakes in the aircraft industry , 


and in the air age to come. To help the public understand the 
new geography of ine air and the war, and develop greater air- 


mindedness for the future . . . Alcoa has published an airman’s 


map of the globe; with explanations, Allied insignia, diagrams of 
formations and flying terms, plane silhouettes, military insignia. 
We were privileged to prepare this map, which is mentioned in 
Alcoa advertising, sent free on request. (We have a copy for you uf you 
want one—courtesy of Alcoa.) The first print order was for a million! 

.. Another instance that information makes the best premium, and 
sometimes the best advertisement... And a further suggestion that 


Einson-Freeman is headquarters for ideas that sell ideas as well as 


displays that sell merchandise! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. 


e GOOD WILLING LITHOGRAPHERS 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Peoria * Rock Island ¢* Minneapolis 








¢ Baltimore ° 






e Yes, even liquid eggs have been packed success- 
fully in paperboard . . . and greases, fats and perish- 
ables by the score. 


With today’s shortages of certain packing mate- 
rials—new paperboard packages appear almost daily. 
For there is paperboard for important jobs—and 
paperboard packaging ideas are more plentiful 
than ever! 


Converting products to paperboard from other 
packing materials is the forte of Container Cor- 
poration of America. We have helped develop new 
cartons and shipping cases, new protective coatings, 
linings and finishes, for hundreds of products... . 
to secure the most economical, convenient and pro- 
tective package of all. 


Would conversion to paperboard help you? Our 
staff is unusually well equipped to help you answer 
this question. Call or write for a consultation. 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York ¢ Rochester ¢ Natick, Mass. ° Philadelphia 
Akron ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland »* Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 


St. Louis ¢ Fernandina « Dallas ¢« Ft. Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 


AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—never let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 
Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 


That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—gquotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


Us SS.ll OD Te ee eee ee 
‘An’ YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


| 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond selling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family ‘incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Cominittee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ets, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 
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McLAURIN-JONES 


ORDNANCE 
WRAP 
ee 








This is a Grade A Ordnance Wrap, developed under 
Specifications AXS-840 Revision 1 of the Ordnance Department. 
for the wrapping of machine parts and other metal products 
subject to corrosion. It is greaseproof, acid-free, non-corrosive, 
and wax free. Its bursting and tearing strength are Type 2 
(medium). The sheet has been coated on one side with a 
heat sealing lacquer, giving a bond stronger than the paper. 








McLAURIN-JONES 


HEAT SEAL 


FOOD 
LABEL PAPER 














The development of this paper was based upon government 
instructions to meat packers to place bands on frankfurters, 
sausages and other prepared meats in conformity with Pure Food 
laws. Because Heat Seal Food Label Paper is practically 
odorless, it is particularly adapted for labeling foods. Temperature 
for proper sealing depends on the length of time of contact 
with heating element and amount of pressure applied, but 200° F. 
appears to be satisfactory on most equipment. Sticks to 
moistureproof cellophane at 200° F. 


Write for samples and prices to 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
Offices in NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ tOS ANGELES 


MANUFACTURERS OF McLAURIN-JONES GUARANTEED FLAT GUMMED PAPERS 
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THE AMERICA OF TOMORROW 


WHEN FIRESIDE ‘i 
AND 


FACTORY ARE NORMAL AGAIN! 


We're looking forward to the day... Co., are continuing to do everything in 
as you are...when whole families will | our power to bring victory nearer. Our 
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again be together ‘round the fireside, | post-war plans include dramatic new 
and factories will be busy producing packages for you... in exciting new 
peace-time needs. We trust it 










| designs of unusual new ma- 





will be soon, but until that day, 
we of the Sefton Fibre Can 


terials. In the meantime, thanks 
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SEFTON FIBRE CAN COMPANY 


Plants — St. Louis, Missouri »New Orleans, Louisiana 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Los Angeles San Francisco Denver Tampa Chicago Des Moines 
New Orleans Boston Detroit Kansas City St. Paul Omaha New York Cincinnati Cleveland 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh alu alts Nashville Dallas Houston Salt Lake City 





Seattle 
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Among conversational pocket-pieces, worn smooth by 
frequent exchange, is the terse little phrase, ‘‘You 
bet!’ ... meaning: ‘‘That’s right!’’ or ‘“You can de- 


pend on it!”’ 


Well, if you were to approach a Carr-Lowrey workman 
mixing a ‘“‘batch’’ of raw materials, and casually say, 
‘**You measure those ingredients as carefully as a wo- 
man making a cake,’’ chances are he’d simply reply: 
“You Bet !’’ 


And if you were to stand by an almost human glass 


blowing machine, to watch the gobs of molten glass 





plunging into precision-tooled molds, and were to in- 
quire of a nearby operator, ‘‘Keep your eye on her all the 
time, don’t you?’’ he, too, would probably answer: 
“You Bet !’’ 


Further along you might see glowing Carr-Lowrey con- 





tainers going through a carefully controlled annealing 


process ... stand and watch the rigid inspection each 





Carr-Lowrey container receives, before packing . . . 
and say to yourself: ‘‘Eternal vigilance is also the price 


of quality!”’ 


And from somewhere deep within your thoughts there 


would arise that old familiar affirmation: ‘‘ You Bet!’’ 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE, MD., New York Office: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, Chicago Office: 1502 MERCHANDISE MART 


OCTOBER * 1943 
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STANDARD-KNAPP CORPORATION 


FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


SVAUR E> dialehiola-GZ-e 208 W. Washington Street 702 Society for Sav. Bldg. 300 Seventh Street 
NEW YORK; N. Y. CHICAGO ; CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


420 S. San Pedro Street 3224 Western Avenue i 2 S. W. Yamhill Street Paul Brown Building 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ORTLAND, OREGON ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
WA Alarek to] ail mlolUk1- San Ale foldlo Mich id=1-1 sam MO) DIO) Mn NI @I UND 








Federal needed an exceptionally strong box to package their extremely sensitive and 
accurate — and war vital — Dial Indicators. They wanted a box similar to the famous 
MASON MAILMASTERS for safety and convenience but wanted internal support for the 
Indicator and the elimination of padding to avoid dust. Mason’s packaging experts were 
called in and a special box evolved which took care of the irregularities of the Indicator 
shape and.at the same time protected it. 


The MASON BOX COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. - 175 5th AVE., NEW YORK 
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pages are devoted to descriptions, 
pictures and samples of various 

packages and packaging methods. 
Of particular interest to vegetable 
growers is the section on genre 
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THE CRITICS ALL AGREE 
1943 PACKAGING CATALOG 
IS MUST BOOK OF YEAR 


@ Consensus of more than 100 reviews in business papers 


or i8 
ws executive 
es oy 


Kaging , 
Packaging 


and in scores of daily newspapers is that the 1943 PACKAG- 
ING CATALOG is the must book for all businesses. Oriented 


to answer all packaging problems under wa 


r conditions, 


including data on substitute materials and containers, this 


633-page, leatherette-bound, library size volume is being 


consulted day-to-day by thousands of leading packaging 


executives. Send for your copy now. 


price: $2.50 per copy 
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Post-war Days 





Today, our facilities, like those of so many others, are 
filled to capacity turning out material that is helping 
bring victory and peace closer. For that reason we 
cannot always give the service which has built the 
"S & S"’ reputation over the past 40 years. 


We are doing our best, though, to help our many 
friends and customers all we can. But, if you have to 
wait for repair parts or even new machines, we hope 
you will understand. 


In the meanwhile, our engineers and designers are 
working steadily so the S & S machines you will want 
after the war will serve you better. 


A. S & S Two Station Filling Machine. 


B. S &S Transwrap Machine. Forms—Fills—Seals. Uses 
Cellophane or other heat sealing films. 


C. S & S Universal Filler. For powders, pastes or granular 
material. 


STOKEQ)MITH © 


Frankford, Philadelphia 24, U. S. A. 
FILLING »- PACKAGING - WRAPPING MACHINES 
Speeds to suit your needs—15-30-60-120 per minute 
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Packaging “heme 
for the duratiou 


Swing to PATRIOTIC PAPERS for the duration — that's the best 
way to tie your merchandising in with the public's thoughts and 
consideration. 

Smart merchandising will call for the use of colors and designs 
with patriotic sentiment — timely and in good taste. 

This sample shows one of our PATRIOTIC PAPERS — there 
are others too, which you will want to see. Just write us for a 


sample set or for working sheets. 


This Sample + K.W. 695 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Decorative Papers 


ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET 


New, England Representatives NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FORD & JOHNSON 
176 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























Call it what you will, the day is coming 
when our war production will have 
achieved its ultimate goal—the war will 
end—and with it, war production. 


The test of ‘“D’’e-mobilization day wiil 
be very real and vital to American In- 
dustry and Business. 


Our plant and development engineers 
are working on that theory, NOW. 


Included with our post-war plans for 
improved equipment in our field are 


We Are Approaching 'D" Day — 








plans for quick conversion from war to 
peace-time production in our factory. 
At all costs we hope to avoid a delaying 
period of “changing-over.” This, we feel 
is more important to our customers than 
anything else we can do. 


Our engineers are available for consul- 
tation on post-war packaging problems. 


The servicing and repairing of 
-existing Wright equipment will 
-continue as always. 


BUY \mORE WAR BONDS 


WREDHTS AUTOMAT!C 
MWAQHHERY. COMPANY 
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WRIGHT’S AUTOMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. A. 
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Cellophane protects aircraft parts” 
—where dirt may spell disaster 


Adel hydraulic units are widely 
used on aircraft to raise and lower 
landing gear, open and close bomb 
bay doors, emergency exits, actuate wing flaps 
and machine gun turrets. Failure to function 
would spell danger or disaster. Since dirt, dust 
and foreign matter can cause failure, it is imper- 
ative that the parts be kept in immaculately clean 
condition from the time they are manufactured 
until they are installed in the plane. 





Adel now uses Cellophane bags to keep these parts 
dust-free and ready for immediate installation. 
Mr. George Tharratt, Chief Engineer of the Adel 


Precision Products Company states: 


“Our interest in this type of protective packaging 
came about through discovery that units were being 
returned to us as ‘defective’ due to accumulations of 
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dust picked up on the stock shelves of our customers. 
Upon investigation we found this trouble could be 
corrected very economically through the use of trans- 


parent Cellophane bags. 


“Not only does this bag keep out the dust but tt also 


permits visual inspection, and through the use of 


printed labels, allows marking for quick tdentifica- 
tion.” 
This is only one of the many places where 
Cellophane is providing dust- and moisture-pro- 
tection for precision parts needed for war equip- 
ment. 


If you have a similar problem perhaps Cellophane 
will prove the answer. We will be glad to work 
with you. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


o> Cellophane 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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lan now for re-conversion 


It is not too early to begin planning for after-the-war 
packaging. This can and should be done without the 
slightest relaxation of intensity in pushing the war 
effort. That job must be finished first, but if business 
is to meet its future responsibilities, time must be taken 
for a look ahead. 

It can be assumed that people in the packaging field 
as intelligent citizens are, of course, desirous of a better 
world after the war. As business people, however, our 
primary concern is with business planning. This leaves 
to others the very necessary job of world relations, but 
it does impose on us the responsibility of planning our 
business programs now. And one freedom we'd like to 
retain intact is the right to produce a product under 
whatever brand we wish, package it individualistically 
and rely on its merit to attract customers, with only 
enough government controls to safeguard the consumer 
and insure honest competition. That right—with the 
package as its symbol—has amply demonstrated its 
power to serve the public interest. 

The producer of packaged merchandise may be 
pretty sure human nature will be just about what it 
always has been.’ People will emerge utterly war 
weary from the greatest blood bath in history to face 
the biggest reconstruction job humanity has ever 
known. But they will want goods of all kinds; there 
will be a lot of dammed-up desires, and the producer of 
packaged merchandise has a job ahead of him to prepare 
for that demand. He knows that—as usual—business 
must carry the big share of the reconstruction load: 
finding jobs for returned service men, shouldering the 
heaviest part of the inevitable tax burden and at the 
same time making sure that permanent progress comes 
out of the lessons of the war. 

If he has been doing war work—and who hasn’t >—he 
will wisely prepare for the possibility of sudden can- 
cellation of contracts that may leave raw materials on 
his hands for which he has no use or outlet. He may 
be haunted by the ghost of renegotiation. He will have 
to reconvert his plant and personnel to a new norm. 
Above all, he must safeguard his position in the hotly 
competitive field of tomorrow by giving careful thought 
to his packaging program, for it is by his package that 
his public knows him. Here are some of the questions 
he must ask and answer: 


What basic changes have taken place—or will 
take place—in my products that I want to retain 
or that I want to re-convert? How will those 
changes affect my packages? 

What basic changes will appear in consumer de- 
sires that will have an effect on my packages? 
What changes must I know about in the mer- 
chandising set-up and what changes in my 
packages must be made in adaptation to them? 
What packaging materials have I substituted in 
place of scarce materials that I may want to re- 
tain or drop, depending on (a) future availa- 
bility; (b) performance; (c) economy; (d) con- 
venience; (e) competition? 

Will the post-war export business, of which I ex- 
pect to get my share, require providing new types 
of inner and outer containers? 

What new packaging machinery will be available 
and what reconversions of present equipment 
should I plan? 

Why shouldn’t I plan my re-designs NOW and 
be fully ready for re-conversion when the time 
comes? 

Have I someone in my organization on whom I 
can rely to obtain accurate answers to these 


questions and prepare a program to fit the situa- 
tion? 


The answers will not be found in any book—they 
must come out of a searching analysis of the individual 
product or business, and the matter can’t be turned 
over to a clerk and forgotten; it is a problem for an 
executive. Pre-war experience highlighted the ex- 
ternal appearance and merchandising aspects of pack- 
aging and the war has emphasized its protective func- 
tions to a point only dimly discerned before. As a 
result, packaging will hereafter be recognized as a fit 
subject for top-flight attention. 
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OVERSEAS 


SHIPMENTS 
MUST BE 
MARKED RIGHT 


— million American service men are scattered all over 
the earth, some in small detachments, some in immense 
armies. Their ‘‘addresses’”’ are changing daily. They are on 
errands that can’t be talked about, the plans for which are 
known only to a few. They must be fed three meals a day; 
they must be kept supplied with clothing, arms, ammunitions, 
vehicles, repair parts, medical supplies—the list is endless. 

These supplies must be procured from a thousand different 
sources located in widely scattered regions. They must of 
necessity be carried by rail, truck, ship, pack train—every 
known means of transportation. They must be assembled 
at procurement depots and reshipped to the points where 
needed. Enroute they are handled a dozen times in freight 
houses, warehouses, storage depots, docks and that handling 
bears but a faint resemblance to the normal procedure in 
handling shipments. 

These supplies must arrive at their ultimate destination. 
They must get there in ample time to be used according to 
schedule. Their contents must be clearly and correctly indi- 
cated, so that a mess sergeant, for instance, won’t open a case 
labeled “‘pork and beans’’ only to find that it contains arctic 
boots. 

Obviously, proper marking of shipments is imperative. 
That, it might be thought, should be transparently clear to 
any business man as one of the normal requirements of han- 
dling goods. But it is equally obvious that the conditions are 
not normal. Ordinarily, each firm has its own system of 
marking and its own handling procedure. That is as it 
should be—one of the privileges of individual enterprise in a 
freeeconomy. But the lack of standardization, while it may 
function smoothly in normal times, is a serious deterrent in 
times like the present. Many of the freight handlers and 
stevedores, who are usually on the job, have gone into the 
armed forces leaving a serious shortage of man-power which 
is sometimes ‘‘relieved’’ by inexperienced help. Then again 
natives in foreign lands, who sometimes take over, follow 
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This is the way cargoes are unloaded on docks in foreign. 
ports. How would you like to be the officer in charge 
to unscramble it, if you couldn’t find proper markings? 


methods and practices that don’t at all resemble our own. 
In many instances, the conditions under which shipments are 
received are far from ordinary. For instance, when the 
blackout conditions prevailed at the English wharfs and 
docks, only the subdued glow of a blue flashlight could be 
used to identify and sort boxes, cases and bales. Small 
wonder that the problem assumes proportions which oblige the 
various procurement agencies to adopt a standardized practice. 

First step was internal coordination. This has been accom- 
plished by means of a ‘“‘procurement regulation” which unifies 
the procedures of the different services with respect to a com- 
paratively few simple principles at the same time making it 
possible for each service to use designations necessary for its 
particular supplies. The heavy shipments of ordnance 
pieces, for instance, in order to be handled properly must be 
marked to indicate the center of gravity. Some of the Trans- 
portation Corps items must be marked ‘‘For Horizontal 
Stowage,”’ etc. 

The ‘‘laissez-faire’’ methods of marking shipments could only 
produce the kind of confusion which was forcefully pictured 
in a personal letter from an officer charged with receiving 
shipments at their overseas destination. This letter, pub- 
lished in the June issue of Modern Packaging tells of some 
of the incorrect practices which only aggravate the already 
serious burdens of our expeditionary forces. Some of the 
shipments, he says, are so poorly marked that each piece of 
freight must be given a minute examination after it hits the 
quay. Boxes of every shape and size arrive, he goes on, 
“with address written in lead pencil . . . and a million other 
idiotic methods of marking . . . and proper marking would 
save an untold amount of grief over here. ... Somebody with 
the guts to act has to wade in and demand and insist that this 
marking problem be solved once and for all, and solved right.” 

Such conditions could not be ignored. When the army f 
moved in on the problem in earnest, investigation disclosed 
for one thing that the bad practices were comparatively few 
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Correct Marking of Container Shipped 
For Delivery to AAF Overseas 


ao op 


Overseas address, indicating AAF delivery 

Priority marking, when indicated 

CWS Service color marking (chemical blue) 

AAF Service color marking (Air Force blue), 2” band 
around smallest perimeter of container and 2” stripe 
across each end 

2 packing lists in waterproof envelopes, 1 protected by 
cover plate 

Weight and cubage 

Brief description of contents 

Domestic shipping label 

Package No. 

CWS Insignia 

Strapping 


, b, f, g, i, j, must be stenciled on container. 































Minimum Marking Requirements for 


Drums 


i. 


roe mh oa ot Pp 


Overseas address (top and side) 

Domestic shipping label 

Gross weight 

Cubage 

Contract Data 

ICC placard 

CWS Insignia 

CWS Service color marking (chemical blue) to be placed 
near overseas address 


Name of product 


No domestic shipping label required when shipped in car- 


load lots. 


a,c, d, g, i, must be stenciled on drum. 

























Correct Marking of Crate Containers 
Shipped as Part of LCL or LTL Shipment 
When Identical Items Are Crated 


roe roan & P 


Overseas address (2 surfaces) 

CWS Service color marking (chemical blue) 
Weight and cubage 

Brief description of contents 

Domestic shipping label 

Package No. 

CWS Insignia 


. Strapping 


No packing list required when identical items are crated. 


a, 


c, d, f, g, must be stenciled on crate. 
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THIS IS 

WHAT HAPPENS 

WHEN SHIPMENTS 
ARE MARKED 


WRONG 








in number and could be corrected by a comparatively simple 
procedure. Markings, they found, were frequently too large, 
too carelessly done and often a lot of unnecessary matter ap- 
peared. Result: a confusing pattern making it difficult to 
find the necessary information with no space or insufficient 
space for the addition of subsequent military marking. 

This ‘‘subsequent military marking”’ calls for a bit of ex- 
planation. Growing out of the peculiar needs of this war 
came the idea of designating the destination of shipments by 
procedure. Markings, they found, were frequently too large, 
means of a brief quickly recognizable code mark. This would 
mean nothing to those whom it did not concern, but every- 
thing to those charged with the all important responsibility 
of seeing to it that the shipments reached the proper con- 
signee. Obviously, the details of this plan must be withheld. 
The system, however, is serving its purpose adequately. 


First Step Was Unification 


In developing the constructive program for correcting the 
chaotic situation, first approach, as already indicated, was to 
unify the simplest elements necessary. These are weight, 
cubage, contents, service color when required and ample space 
for the code address. The foregoing are the prime essential 
markings. To be sure, the shipper must indicate his own 
name and address, the consignee’s name and address, and 
provision must be made for the contract data. That is, a 
shipment might consist of products made in Muskegon, 
Mich. The contractor under his orders from the procurement 
agency ships to various depots and these shipping marks are 
referred to as the domestic address. Contract data consists 
of information necessary to check in the supplies, but because 
of the imperative character of the other markings listed above, 
the contract data and the domestic address must not be per- 
mitted to occupy too much space. In ordinary commerce, 
of course, there is no objection to a shipper utilizing exterior 
container space to blazon his brand name, firm name and 
trade mark for the sake of the advertising value. But that 
is simply one of the things which he must subordinate on 
war shipments because obviously it is more important to 
identify the product according to its military terminology. 
Likewise, in order to facilitate stowage on ship board the 
weight and cubage are important and, above all, the code 
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WATCH SERVICE COLORS 
Quortermaster shipped typewriter. Quartermaster color is 
green, by mistake corners painted Ordnance Yellow. The - 
word “ Typewriter” is illegible. 
RESULT : Tank unit expects tank parts; 

Gets typewriter instead ! 











address must be unmistakable. These are termed ‘“‘perma- 
nent’’ marks and, according to the published marking instruc- 
tions, are all to appear on one of the principal surfaces of the 
container. They should be stenciled and their size should be 
in keeping with the size of the container. Normally, items 
of weight, cubage and contents are to be placed in the upper 
two-thirds of this surface, while the lower third is reserved 
for the overseas address. This may be placed on the container 
by the contractor or entered subsequently by the army depot. 

On the other hand, the less vital markings, such as the con- 
tract data and domestic address, etc., should be placed on 
other panels of the container. On less than carload shipments, 
the name and address of both consignor and consignee may be 
placed on one or two surfaces of the container in an area not 
to exceed 28 sq. in. These markings may be taken care of by 
means of paper labels. ‘“‘Contract data’ markings consisting 
of such items as purchase order number, contractor’s name, 
item number, lot number, date inspected, etc., are limited to 
a maximum area of 42 sq. in., and should be placed preferably 
on the same surface as the domestic address label. Labels 
may also be used for this purpose. 

As in commercial packaging, it has been found that color 
can be of tremendous value to the overseas consignees of these 
shipments in sorting and distributing containers to the proper 
branch of the service. Color has also proved helpful when 
reshipping without repacking. The contracting officer may 
therefore require suppliers to add the specified service color, 
and a color card supplement is furnished for the guidance of 
contractors. 

Under certain conditions, primarily when contents of con- 
tainers shipped direct to port consist of mixed commodities, 
packing lists are required. One of these is to be placed inside 
each container and two in separate waterproof envelopes are 
to be attached to the outside of the container in the most 
protected location. One of these outside packing lists— 
because it is intended for the use of the overseas commander— 
is to be reinforced by means of a covering plate or cross strips. 

The shipping and marking instructions, which have been 
evolved as a result of a great deal of coordinating work on the 
part of the Transportation Corps, are simply and clearly pre- 
sented in forms very easily understood. Nothing is left to 
the imagination. For example, the point is made emphati- 
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STENGIL CONTENTS 


fa “aA 
“F ~BE SURE TO 
The Half Moon indicates Subsistence, but who can tell 


ive what's inside when contents aren't marked on the box. 
a RESULT : They wanted canned peaches— 
no Found corn starch instead. 





Under the caption, ‘‘Match their courage with your respon- 
sibility,” these illustrations from a War Department poster 
portray graphically for employees in shipping departments 
their duty in seeing thatwargoods is marked to military specs. 


cally that by far the most important single mark on the con- 
tainer is its overseas address. In order to give this proper 
prominence, it is possible to use several devices such as the 
largest size stencil consistent, of course, with the over-all size 
of the container. This mark may appear in a slanted posi- 
tion. It may have a simple border effect, or it is permissible 
to apply this mark on a background of quick-drying lacquer 
in a neutral color which does not conflict with any of the ap- 
proved service colors. When shipments packed for export 
are sent to depots, sufficient space must be provided for 
subsequent application of overseas address. 


Principles Comparable to Postal Department 


In reality, the basic principles underlying the marking system 
are quite comparable to the requirements of the Postal De- 
partment in its standardized requirements regarding size 
and position of the elements permissible on matter that goes 
through the mail. It is a problem of simple standardization. 
In the case of mail matter, we have all long since become 
accustomed to the regulations. In the case of these military 
shipments, the wide variations in commercial practice which 
must be changed have imposed an educational job on the 
procurement authorities. Heretofore, the military agencies 
freely admit departures from acceptable practice have not 
been entirely the fault of the suppliers. In many cases, the 
military procurement officers have not given good or sufficient 
instructions to the suppliers. On the other hand, many sup- 
pliers have not made proper effort to follow instructions as 
given. 

Consequently, not content with merely issuing directives 
and instructions, the Transportation Corps has sent into the 
field about 50 officers. The task of these officers is to co- 
operate with the various contractors and suppliers to insure 
compliance with the marking system prescribed by the War 
Department. This system, as already noted, is designed to 
allow for necessary differences among the various services, 
but the same basic principles apply to all. In the past, prior 








MARK THE SET MARKS 
Two boxes started on this: journey, but the marker 
forgot to stencil Set Marks,and boxes became 
separated. RESULT The X-Ray machine 
arrived, but it is useless without the tube 
shipped’ in the second box 


Pe be a 
NOMENCLATURE MUST BE COMPLETE < 
Whoever marked this box put down “OIL” and stopped short. | = 
One kind of oil is no substitute for another. : of 8 
RESULT : These boys cortt run their vehicle on salad oilwhen & A 1 yb 
Medium Lubricating Oil is needed. ~ | ( 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE ? 
JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING ! 
Old container was used, but old markings were not obliterated, 


list attached to show actual mixed items inside container. 
RESULT. Hungry soldiers want butter ~Find bandages insteod. 
$6 — 
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to the general promulgation of this marking system, depar- 
tures from correct practice on shipments going overseas ran 
as high as 7,000 a month. Shipments were marked in paint, 
chalk, pencil, ink, with letters of oddly assorted-sizes. Cor- 
rections, if possible, were made at the depots or shipping 
ports and, in many instances, the shipments were then re- 
leased. In some cases, however, shipments have had to be 
completely painted over and remarked. Imagine spending 
priceless time in that manner when goods are so tragically 


needed overseas. Happily, due to the ready cooperation of 
industry with the procurement officers, the number of in- 
correctly marked shipments has been very considerably re- 
duced. There is still room for improvement, however, and 
the responsibility for that improvement must be assumed by 
each individual shipper. The Technical Services of the 
Army supply complete specifications freely to all who should 
have them. These instructions are clear and easy to apply. 
It simply remains for industry to apply them. 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the problems currently encountered in the field of packing 

and shipping of bulk products. Because of postwar “‘carry over” value in industrial packaging, subsequent 

articles will deal with materials, methods, devices and equipment recently developed to make for greater 
experience in the packing, shipping and handling of packaged goods. 


PROCUREMENT REGULATION 
No. 11 


Section I 


MARKING OF CONTAINERS 


(1101) Marking of containers. 

(1101.1) Limitations on marking of containers.— 

The following regulations for the marking of all 

boxes, crates and other containers to be used in 

making deliveries to War Department agencies 

are prescribed: 
(1) Markings showing contents, quantity, cub- 
age and weight will be stenciled or printed on 
the container on the upper two-thirds of one 
surface, except that in the case of containers 
of ten or more cubic feet, such markings may be 
made on the upper two-thirds of two surfaces. 
(2) All contract data markings will be limited 
to a maximum area of 42 square inches and will 
be placed on one surface of the container; 
except that in the case of containers of ten or 
more cubic feet, such markings may be made on 
two surfaces of the container. 


(3) Service color and oversea markings will be 
placed on containers when required and as 
directed by the chief of the supply service 
concerned. 


(4) On less-than-carload shipments, the name 
and address of both consignor and consignee 
will be placed on one or two surfaces of the 
container in an area not to exceed 28 square 
inches. This information may be placed with 
the contract data markings either in adjoining 
spaces or on the same label. 


(5) Markings or labels required by law, govern- 
mental regulations (for example, on inflamma- 
bles, explosives, etc.), or by carrier tariff, and 
additional markings required by the various 
supply services will be placed on one surface. 
This surface will, if practicable, be the surface 
containing the contract data markings. 


(6) The markings on boxes, crates and other 
containers will be limited as far as practicable 
to the markings referred to in (1) through (5) 
above. 


(7) All markings other than those referred to 
in (5) above will be confined to two surfaces of 
the box, crate or container. The markings 
referred to in (5) will also be placed on the same 
two surfaces if practicable, but may if necessary 
be placed on a third surface. 


(1101.2) The one-third of a surface which is not 
used (see subpar. (1) of par. (1101.1) will be re- 
served for oversea markings. 

(1101.3) Irregular containers.—Markings on bar- 
rels, drums and other containers which are not 
rectangular in shape will be applied in such a 
manner as to carry out as far as practicable the 
intent of the instructions contained in paragraph 
1101.1. 

(1101.4) Trade names, brands and other adver- 
tising matter will be limited to the area or the 
label containing the contract data. 


Pe cree K 
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Experience shipping planes will aid postwar freight 





“ @mericans will see as great a change in their packaging 

of postwar freight as they saw in their luggage with 
the advent of the airplane,”’ said Lyle C. Ray of the Aviation 
Packaging Corp., which company packs airplanes—fighters, 
bombers and commercials—and gliders for export shipment 
under supervision of the U. S. Air Forces at Newark Air- 
port, N. J. 

“The alligator could sleep peacefully in his swamp—no one 
wanted his hide for bags—when people began to travel by 
air,’ Mr. Ray continued. “Luggage for planes had to be 
lightweight and this type of luggage came into general use 
for all travel. A great many methods of packing freight,’ he 
predicted, ‘‘will undoubtedly slip into limbo as did the alliga- 
tor bag, during the postwar period, as a direct result of the les- 
sons learned from packaging planes for world-wide shipment.” 

Prior to the war, according to Mr. Ray, Americans as well 
as other nationalities were insular in their thinking about 
packaging. There was inter-continental shipment, but it 
was extremely small in quantity when compared with present 
wartime shipment and anticipated global traffic. Articles 
of household equipment, machinery, automobiles, radios, etc., 
were crated or boxed prewar without going too much into the 
scientific engineering of packaging. It wasn’t necessary. 
None of the articles or the equipment was going to be left on 
a North African beach or dropped down to task troops in the 
jungle, in all probability. 


This is a trainer plane and the entire plane is packed complete in one case. 


With the war, a science of getting food, equipment and 
armament, safely to their destinations under the most difficult 
conditions and to places on the earth where they, perhaps, 
had never gone before was developed. This science of pack- 
aging had to be applied particularly to the shipment of air- 
planes, he pointed out. Here, each type of plane presented 
its own packaging problems and those had to be studied in 
order to be sure that the right kind of job would be done which 
would insure that plane’s arrival at the fighting fronts. 
A plane could not be simply disassembled and the different 
parts crated. In shipping the fuselage, for example, dis- 
tortion might result, just because the strains and the stresses 
were changed when the wings were removed. 

“What we have learned about shipping from studying 
transportation of planes will be invaluable to us postwar when 
we begin to send equipment for the building of dams in 
Africa, when we load vessels with motors to be used in the 
Andes, when we ship machinery'to the Arctic, or prefabricated 
houses to some outlying territory or radios and television sets 
to Rio. These are some of the many things manufacturers 
will have to consider in a postwar world in which interconti- 
nental transportation will play so great a part,’’ Mr. Ray 
stated. 

The Aviation Packaging Corp. was established as a direct 
result of war needs, Mr. Ray said, when asked just how the 
work of the company, as well as the company itself, had de- 
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veloped. At the very beginning of the war, manufacturers 
of airplanes attempted to do their own packing of planes 
which could not be ferried to their destinations. But the 
business of plane manufacturers is the making of the finest, 
the most efficient, the best planes which can be made, not the 
packaging business. These companies had neither the time 
nor the facilities to do a proper packing job. They, therefore, 
turned the problem over to the Army Air Forces. But the 
army had no packaging facilities for such cargo either. The 
direct job of the airmen is to wage war in the air. They are 
performing that work magnificently. If the Air Forces do not 
at the same time attempt to train men to become packaging 
experts, it is understandable. 

So those in the forces who were responsible for the shipment 
of airplanes sought out a group of men—civilian contractors— 
who could take over that job. The Aviation Packaging 
Corp., Dade Bros., and one or two companies on the West 
Coast have contracted to package planes. The first com- 
pany spends full time on the packaging of airplanes, but 
Dade Bros. also manufactures glider wings. 

In an article which appeared in July in Aero Digest, Mr. 
Ray of Aviation Packaging Corp. wrote about the methods of 
packaging airplanes for shipment. Under the title, ‘Shipping 
Aircraft Presents New Packaging Problems,’’ he outlined the 
problems and told how they were solved. 

“Early in the war, it became evident that ordinary shipping 


A dive bomber version of one of our 
planes—wings and fuselage are 
cradled and packed in one case. 





methods were entirely inadequate for such cargo (i.e., air- 
planes),’’ he wrote. ‘‘It was therefore necessary for the Army 
Air Forces to set up a procedure of packaging for overseas 
shipment. Specially trained technical departments made up 
of engineering officers and skilled airplane mechanics were 
required to consult with civilian contractors as to the proper 
methods of disassembly, engine preparation and various pro- 
tective methods against extreme heat or cold and corrosion 
of metal parts caused by damp salt air while en route. 

“Asa result, a new and highly specialized industry has come 
into existence, and it now is working in many cases 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week.... Designated as ‘an essential war 
industry’ by Brig. Gen. Wm. E. Farthing, commanding the 
New York Port area, this concern (Aviation Packaging Corp.) 
is working directly under the supervision and direction of such 
able officers as Lt. Col. Roy B. Gardner and Capt. C. F. 
Isacke, in charge of processing and crating for this Port. H.J. 
Reed Barrett, president and owner of the corporation, is a 
World War veteran, as are nearly all of his staff. Two are 
ex-pilots. These men know plane construction from factory 
to takeoff. 

“The successive steps through which the average plane 
passes before being released by the Army Air Forces inspec- 
tors for final overseas shipment are: arrival at airport, in- 
spection by Army Engineering Corps, disassembly and 
processing of engine, treatment of armament by Army, engi- 


Left. View in the plant of the Aviation Packaging Corp. In the foreground is a 


plane boxed nearly ready for shipment. 
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Right. A twin-engined transport which 
has been dismantled and attached to floor of case, ready for sides and top to go on. 
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neering of box by contractor, crating of fuselage, wings, tail 
and aileron surfaces, painting and stenciling of box indicating 
destination, delivery to ship side. . 

‘‘The plane is now ready to be turned over to the contractor, 
who, having been advised of its arrival in advance, has made 
a careful study of type, size and weight in order to make pre- 
liminary preparations for its proper packaging. In many 
cases, the manufacturer’s representatives are on hand for 
consultation, together with the engineering corps, to deter- 
mine the best line of procedure to follow. This is particularly 
important in the case of a new airplane with which few are 
familiar.” 

Mr. Ray later explained to Modern Packaging each type of 
plane presented its own specific packaging problem. Many of 
the planes, and this is particularly true of certain commercial 
types, many of them used now by the army, were not made 
for easy disassembling. It was not thought that once they 
were built that there would be any need to disassemble them 
for shipment, certainly not for shipment other than under 
ideal conditions. Now these planes must be sent to the four 
corners of the earth and they have to get there in the best of 
shape. 

In one instance that occurred recently, the packing corpora- 
tion was sent a commercial passenger plane which the army 
had taken over to serve a special transportation purpose. 
The wings had been built to stay put, not to be taken off and 
replaced. But they had to be taken off, if the plane were to 
be shipped overseas. They were taken off, which completely 
changed the balance of the plane. Engineers at the corpora- 
tion studied the problem and began to devise supports and a 
housing that would maintain the balance of the body of the 
plane no matter how rough treatment it might get. Supports 
were not rigid, they allowed the body of the plane to be sus- 
pended and supported in a kind of elastic framework. Then 
the plane was placed in a huge crate, the construction of 
which was not unlike that of a wooden house. Inside its 
house, the plane was held very like the yolk in anegg. It was 
in balance whether the box were tossed on one side, up-ended 
or thrown about at a number of angles. If the metal and 
wooden structures which had been built were rigid, the plane 
could easily be twisted so that it could not be used without 
extensive repairs being made. 






Wing and propeller box compactly 
and securely holds these units and 
related parts. All parts are tagged 
for quick and easy identification. 


Mr. Ray recounted this instance because he felt it would 
teach packers a great deal about the shipment of automobiles 
during the postwar period. Shippers will have learned that 
a piece of machinery or equipment kept rigid in its box does 
not insure at all that it will arrive at its destination undam- 
aged, even though the container may remain in perfect con- 
dition. Machines and delicate mechanisms require pack- 
aging that keeps them in balance at all times. 

“Before dissembling, the engine must be run for at least 
20 min. with a lower octane gas, into which lubricating oils 
have been introduced to leave a protective film to prevent 
corrosion inside the cylinder walls. Trained mechanics now 
proceed to take apart and ‘pickle’ the engine. Special oils 
and greases are used as specified by the Army Technical 
Orders and delicate parts are taped and carefully wrapped to 
prevent breakage.”’ 

In the article for Aero Digest, Mr. Ray describes the way in 
which the engine is treated and packaged. ‘Hot oils,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘are used for internal slushing under. high pressure in 
order to reach every part which might possibly become ex- 
posed to damp air.” 

“All spark plugs are removed, greased and carefully 
wrapped in wax paper, and dehydrated plugs are installed in 
their place to absorb any moisture left in the cylinders. In- 
take and exhaust parts and other openings are carefully sealed 
and taped after placing a small bag of silica gel in each one, 
which compound is chemically prepared to absorb moisture.’ 
Propellers are removed, greased, wrapped in waterproof 
paper? and carefully packed in separate boxes or laid inside 
the fuselage crate on specially prepared padded contour 
forms. All nuts and bolts, washers, etc., are removed during 
disassembly, carefully accounted for, placed in small bags 
and tagged with proper identification. The entire external 
surface of the engine and all exposed metal parts are carefully 
sprayed with a protective film of oil.” 

This protective film is weatherproof and is resistant both to 
heat and cold. The only thing which will remove it is a 
special solvent. A number of kinds of protective films have 
been used by Aviation Packaging Corp. One which has been 
tried is a type of waxy compound. The compound is made 
by manufacturers of floor and furniture waxes and shoe 
polishes of the paste type and certain other manufacturers. 
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This is often called a masking compound. When sprayed 
on the surfaces of planes, the compound forms a kind of skin 
over these surfaces, protecting them from the weather, cor- 
rosion and the insidious effects of salt water. To remove 
this tight-fitting mask, a slit is simply cut in it with a knife 
and it is pulled off in strips, leaving the surfaces of the plane 
exactly as they were when the compound was sprayed on. 
There is no sticking of paint to the mask. 

“Every stage of the work,” it was brought out in Mr. Ray’s 
article, ‘is watched by specially trained government inspec- 
tors. These men are familiar with all changes in the technical 
orders as issued by the Army Air Forces. No plane is re- 
leased for shipment without their approval. 

“Wings are now removed in part, or entirely if one unit, 
together with the undercarriage, rudder and tail surfaces. 
Special jigs are used to support the plane during this process 
and extreme care has to be taken to prevent tipping over as 
the center of gravity continued to move about with each part 
dismantled. In many instances, the entire engine is removed 
from its mountings and supported separately in the crate. 
All control wires have been properly secured and tagged for 
reassembly and other parts carefully protected, the plane is 
now ready for its final treatment before being packaged. 


With wings removed, this craft is ready for 
deck loading and for shipment overseas. 


“A special taping crew next applies strong adhesive tape to 
all open seams, wing butts and other apertures to prevent 
damp air entering. Again silica gel bags are placed through- 
out the fuselage and cockpit to absorb moisture from con- 
densation. Canvas covers are lashed over the engines, 
super-chargers and other vulnerable parts, and the cockpit 
hatches are sealed with waterproof paper and taped.”’ 

These canvas covers are custom-made, many of them are 
closed with zippers. The weatherproof covers are tailored in 
the same precise way that slip covers are made for chairs, 
couches or other household furniture. These covers are made 
when necessary for all kinds of plane equipment. 

The tape used in keeping waterproof paper and canvas 
coverings secure is a cotton textile, pressure sensitive tape. 
In regard to the treatment of armament, Mr. Ray had this to 
say: “‘While the business of pickling the engines and disas- 
sembling wing surfaces is taking place, AAF armament men 
prepare all guns for shipment. In some instances, these guns 
are placed back in the plane after receiving special protective 
treatment. All working parts are bathed in special oils, 
tension on the firing mechanism released and a special pro- 
tective coating applied to all exposed parts. 

“For certain types of guns, special boxes are prepared? and 


Left. All openings have been sealed on the fuselage which is cradled to floor of case 
and ready for sides and top. Right. Each airplane presents a different packaging 
problem. This is how the wing and engines are boxed on one type of plane. 
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the entire mechanism is wrapped in oil paper and packed with 
the care usually bestowed on fine china.* Without these im- 
portant parts the plane would be of no use, no matter how fast 
nor how high it flew. 

“The plane is now ready to be placed in its package or box.‘ 
The weight of these boxes varies from 5 to 8 tons. These 
huge containers are bolted and lagged together and generally 
constructed in a manner far superior to the care used in 
building the average small house. In fact, little would have 
to be added in order to make one of these boxes habitable, the 
interior walls being lined with waterproof paper and the roof 
being of the heaviest of roof material, tarred and sealed at 
each and every joint. Reports have come back of both 
natives and soldiers using these boxes as living quarters. All 
crates® are mounted on reinforced 4 by 6 timber skids in order 
that they may be dragged along the ground if other means 
of transportation cannot be obtained.” 

The waterproof paper which is used on the planes as lining® 
for the boxes is a combination of kraft, leadfoil and asphalt. 
It is the same type of waterproof paper as that used by the 
army and the navy for the protection of various kinds of equip- 
ment and materials. 

“Considerable engineering,’ Mr. Ray explained, “is em- 
ployed in a design of the box for each particular type of plane 
and no small part of the problem is the designing of special 
iron stands from which the heavy fuselage is supported, its 
weight frequently running up to 10,000 Ibs. It is interesting 
to note that these iron supports are so designed that should 
there be any deflection in the box itself, caused by careless 
handling or rough seas, their flexible construction offsets any 
damaging strain that might otherwise be transferred to the 
fuselage. To the layman, the interior of these packages 
gives the appearance of a Rube Goldberg setup, the plane 
having been reduced to so many different parts supported by 
various contours, irons and special boxes, that it ceases to 
have the appearance of anything practical. Each packing 
device, however, serves its own purpose and all forms are 
carefully padded and covered with wax paper to prevent 
abrasion. Ventilating ports and doors are provided for in- 
terior inspection by government inspectors before the final 
shipping release is given. These doors are also for access 
during the voyage, should occasion arise.” 

Army men are, incidentally, always on hand to watch the 
progress of the work. 





The finishing touches to the packaging job take place after 
the box is closed and sealed. The exterior is now painted and 
stencil markings are applied, showing lifting points, center of 
gravity, total weight and cubic contents as well as code 
names of the various United Nations fighting fronts. All of 
this is very important, since the best packaging in the world 
would be of no avail if the plane failed to reach its proper 
destination because of bad marking. Elsewhere in this issue 
is an article ou correct marking of goods designed for the 
military. ‘There is one method of preparing fight planes for 
overseas shipment which does not involve packaging except 
for wings, ailerons and tail surfaces,” continues Mr. Ray’s 
article. ‘‘Thisis deck loading. 

“After the engines and armament have been carefully pre- 
pared as described before, all openings are closed and seams 
taped. Plywood forms are fitted in the butt openings and 
carefully sealed. Special canvas covers are designed to 
completely enclose the engines and propeller shafts as well as 
the landing gear struts. Special bags for the tail wheel and 
other delicate parts are provided. These coverings are 
tightly lashed to the plane and bound with wide strips of tape 
to prevent loosening by the wind. The entire plane is then 
sprayed with a thick protective coating of a wax preparation 
which is impervious to heat, cold, snow or rain. This coat- 
ing, however, is easily removed by use of a chemical product 
which does not injure any of the painted surfaces or insignia. 
Special steel stands are constructed to conform to the deck of 
the cargo vessel and the plane is deck lashed from many 
angles to prevent any movement while on its voyage. 

“In every packaging job, the aim is not only to provide a 
container or containers which will insure the airplane getting 
to its destination undamaged, but also to make it as easy as 
possible for the unpacking crews at the other end to remove 
the ship from its boxing and set it up. Every small part 
must be near its major unit; everything must be labeled for 
immediate identification if not readily distinguishable in its 
packing.” 

Deck loading of machinery, of motors and of many differ- 
ent kinds of goods will be carried on extensively after the 
war, Mr. Ray believes. Despite the increase in ship tonnage, 
there will be great need to avail ourselves of every new carry- 
ing space developed as a result of the war, he said. ‘Space 
that had previously been thought unsuitable for carrying 
goods will be used. The perfecting (Continued on page 126) 


Left. Fuselage of this plane is separately cased. All mountings are such that any give to 


the box will not damage the aircraft structure. 


plane will go in one case complete. 


ALL PHOTOS COURTESY AERO DIGEST 


Right. Details of a single-box job. This 


The prop is not removed. Wing panels go alongside. 
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Is faulty packing increasing freight claims? 








1. Two weeks accumulation of 
damaged chairs at a railroad 
salvage warehouse. Damage to 
furniture cost the railroads 
about $3,000,000 last year. 

















peo claims in 1942 due to loss and damage showed an better protective packaging an even greater essential. 
overall increase of 42 per cent over 1941 and amounted For example, as a result of representations of the OPM in 
to the staggering total of $33,336,656, according to the Assn. the fall of 1941, the Freight Classification specifications for 
of American Railroads. Loss and damage on LCL freight fibre boxes were substantially relaxed. This was said to be 
increased from 32 cents per ton in 1941 to 57 cents a ton in essential to conserve the fast dwindling supply of paperboard 


















cat 
1942. and fibre boxes, but such relaxation meant the use of lighter 
Separate classifications of packaged commodities revealed weight boxes to carry commodities which should never have 
loss and damage claim increases of 125 per cent on beverages, been in such boxes. Manufactured goods were moving in 
73.8 on canned goods in tin and glass, 55 per cent on crockery very heavy volume; cars were being more heavily loaded, 
and chinaware, 94.3 per cent on dry goods, textiles and the labor problem in factories and transportation agencies 
clothing, 46.6 per cent on furniture, 51.9 per cent on flour and was already becoming acute, and the whole picture was un- 
other mill products. favorable to any reduction in the ability of containers to 
One might dismiss these increases lightly in view of the carry merchandise safely. 
large volume of freight handled—about one-third more in Recent efforts to reinstate the higher specifications in the 
1942 than in 1941—except that the greatly increased tonnage Freight Classifications were tabled. 
and earnings were due to a vast volume of heavy, generally Corrugated and solid fibre boxes constitute about 80 per 


non-claim-producing items, such as tanks, guns, airplane 
parts, munitions and other war materials. 

Railroad officials believe that if the gross tonnage moved 
in 1942 had consisted of the same kinds of freight in the same 
proportions as in a normal year, the total amount of loss and 
damage and the ratio of such to gross freight earnings un- 
questionably would have been materially greater. 

Just how many of these claims are due to improper packing 
cannot be actually determined in round figures, because, 
railway authorities state, the changes which are taking place 
affecting the risk of loss and damage are entirely too numerous 


cent of the packages moving in railroad commerce. However, 
according to a breakdown of the railroad figures by the Fibre 
Box Assn., only about 49 per cent of the total claims or 
$16,348,007 in 1942 were paid on articles shipped tc any 
appreciable extent in fibre boxes. Eliminating from the figure 
the claims arising from causes in which the strength and kinds 
of containers used in no way contributed to the claim (i.e., 
eliminating claims due to loss of entire package, freight not 
in packages, improper handling, defective equipment, tem- 
perature failures, delay, theft of entire package, train acci- 
dents, fire and error of employee, the total net amount charge- 
even to attempt to enumerate and could not be enumerated able in 1942 for such articles is reduced to $11,974,402, or 
by anyone no matter how well informed. 35.9 per cent of the grand total of railway freight claim pay- 

Nevertheless everything that moves in packages is affected ment in 1942. Some years ago the detailed instructions for 
by change from one form of packing to another and during the closure of such boxes were removed from Freight Classi- 
the last year these changes have been great due to the desire fication and boiled down to a general instruction that boxes 
to conserve packaging materials which, it is said, has lowered should be closed so they do not open in transit. A great 
the quality of shipping containers in general at a time when many shippers neglected this important feature. Many 
employment of green labor for packing and handling and the thousands of packages were shipped with a single piece of tape 
ODT General Order No. 1 requiring heavier loading make fastening the flaps to the body of the box with the result 
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that the maximum resistance of the box to skewing, shock, 
opening in transit, etc., was the strength of a piece of tape 
two inches wide where it is joined to the body of the box. 
Instead of applying the glue or silicate to the entire surface 
— of flaps to make a firm bond, a great many shippers are 
merely touching the brush to the flaps. Containers so in- 
securely closed are an easy prey to breaking open and damage 
to contents from ordinary handling and loading in heavy 
loads. This all applies equally to movement by truck. 

Millions of dollars in claims are paid because of improper 
addressing. During the past year, Freight Container Bureau 
authorities say addressing of package freight has deteriorated 
rapidly. Hundreds of thousands of packages have been 
erroneously, incompletely and illegibly addressed by shippers 
because of the employment of green help. All this has 
placed an extra burden on the rail carriers at a time when they 
are similarly handicapped. The result of this was an in- 
crease in ‘‘losses of packages’’ for 1942 of 116 per cent and the 
rate of this increase is believed to be accelerating. 

The importance of careful marking may be seen in the 
work done by military authorities in writing specifications for 
accurate marking of military goods (see article in this issue). 
The same care should be taken for all types of shipments, 
whether military or civilian. Stencil marking is preferred, 
but legible, complete brush marking is sufficient if carefully 
done. Shippers can save untold delays, man-hours and 
claim charges, if they insist on careful addressing. 

Second-hand containers are making their appearance in 
increasing numbers and the WPB Container Branch cam- 
paign emphasizes the need of using more of these to eke out 
the supply of available pulp. The railroads blame a great 
deal of the increase in loss and damage to the use of old, 
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S for dilapidated, second-hand containers. Therefore, in this 


0 be fervor to save materials, shippers should take the greatest 
care in the preparation of containers that are to be reused. 
hter 
have 1. Boxes should be opened carefully so that aps and 
g in corners are not torn. There are tools designed to do 
ded, this correctly and receiving departments should be 
icies taught to use these properly. 
- un- 2. Old boxes often bear old addresses and consignment 
s to markings. These must be removed carefully or 
covered up, so that there is no chance of an old address 

the being mistaken for a new one. 

3. Interior packing should be checked carefully and, if 
per necessary, replaced because improper interior packing 
ver, can cause as much damage as an inferior box itself, es- 
ibre pecially when the box is second-hand and must with- 
S or stand a second trip for which it was not originally 
any designed. 
ure 4. Reused boxes need even more care than new ones in 
inds closing and sealing. This is extremely important, 
i.€., because even new boxes are the cause of many claims 
not when they have been improperly closed. 
em- » 9. Reused boxes are often not planned properly for their 
CCi- : second cargoes. Users of such containers should be 
rge- sure that the box they select, even though second-hand, 
, or is of sufficient weight to support the merchandise which 
yay- is going into it. 
for 
ISS1- 2. Bad condition of re-used containers after shipment. 
XS | 3. Crushing effect on cartons not adequately reinforced 
eat d inside or of too light fibreboard. 4. One end of an LCL 
any » Carready fora bulkhead. A bulkhead is a strong wooden 
ape | gate or partition which is fastened to sides of car. 
sult , It holds load in place, greatly reduces damage. 
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WPB Order M-261 provides that metal strap can no 
longer be used to hold fibre containers together (if for 
civilian use) unless they weigh more than 90 Ibs. This 
factor, too, should be taken into consideration when 
packing a second-hand box for freight shipment to with- 
stand present heavy loadings. 


Damage to furniture cost the railroads about $3,000,000 
last year and they said that this unprecedented rise was due 
in no small measure to packing deficiencies, particularly 
failure to pack small articles known as novelty furniture in 
cartons so there would be some clearance between the article 
and the shipping case. Many of these small, frail pieces 
were simply slipped into a carton without any interior cushion- 
ing or reinforcement which is indispensable to the safe 
handling of this class of freight. 

Fine furniture, staunchly crated or packed in high-test 
cartons of correct design, never give much trouble, according 
to Fibre Containers (Feb. 1943). It’s the low-priced lines, 
generally much weaker structurally and hence requiring 
greater packing protection that figure most in the claims. 
This is a hard nut to crack, but if a commodity is worth 
shipping at all in these times, a few cents added to the cost 
of packing is certainly worth the price. 

Since the tin shortage, more and more shippers of canned 
goods and liquids, including foods, cleaning compounds, 
paints and varnishes have had to switch to glass containers. 
There is no reason why modern glass, which is strong, cannot 
be shipped safely, but due to the common use of very flimsy 
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Stencil marking is preferred. 6. But good, legible complete brush marking is adequate when it is properly done, 
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inside partitions, the railroads have had many heavy claims, 
many of them running $300 or $400 per car to pay for breakage 
of bottles of vinegar, wine, paint and other liquids. 

The failure of manufacturers of glass tableware, dishes, 
crockery, etc., to use inside packing protection of adequate 
strength resulted in a large increase in breakage of such 
articles, the railroads say. Surveys of manufacturers of such 
commodities reveal that they are aware of the importance 
of such protection, but they blame much of the inferior pack. 
ing to the paper shortage. They say they are doing their 
best to provide the most efficient packing they can under 
existing conditions and would welcome the assistance of box 
makers and their laboratories in bringing this about. 

Dents to cans in improperly closed shipping boxes are 
costing the railroads more than a million dollars a year. 
What the additional cost is in retailers claims is not known, 
but it must also be a considerable amount. 

Good boxes furnish more protection to cans when securely 
closed. Poor boxes must be securely closed or they may not 
carry at all. The importance of an adequate, strong closure 
to provide a box with structural ability to sustain heavy 
loads in transit is not always appreciated. Careless work- 
manship in closing containers contributes to the marring of 
cans and labels, and also often causes severe dents that inter- 
fere with merchandising. Merchandise is all too scarce to 
have any waste because of such carelessness in these times. 

The Assn. of American Railroads in cooperation with 
the National Assn. of Wholesale Grocers has distributed 
posters to all members, illustrating the right and the wrong 





7. Sloppy sealing of canned goods boxes. Boxes out of 
shape result in loose pack, dented cans or broken glass. 
8. Dents resulting from external pressure. First two cans 
are saleable. Third and fourth are commercially damaged. 
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9. What happens to an improperly taped box. 10. First 
step in good taping is drawing flaps tightly together. 
Three pieces of tape should be applied to both top and 
bottom to fasten all seams. 11. Good example of china 
packing. 12. Proper furniture pack. Table has 99 out of 
a 100 chances to reach customer in perfect condition. 


ways to stitch and paste flaps of fibre and corrugated boxes 
for canned foods. The main purpose was to ask wholesale 
grocers to help correct these conditions by noticing how 
cases in carload shipments are closed. If a canner does not 
follow the recommended practices, it is to be called to his 
attention. This not only protects the grocers’ interests, 
but enables the railroads to give better service, while the 
canner will want to put a stop to anything creating trouble 
and expense for customers. 

No attempts have been made to suggest which of several 
kinds of closures should be chosen for a particular job. At- 
tention, however, has been called to such faults as: 

1. Irregular positioning and spacing of staples. 

2. Flaps not brought together down center seam, so that 

box is out of square, resulting in a loose pack. 

3. Incorrect holding of boxes by operators to achieve 

proper stitching. 

4. Improper adjustment of automatic sealing equipment 

so that boxes are sealed with flaps askew. 

5. “Spot’’ and “‘daub” sealing by careless operators. 
Improper taping—so that tape dangles from package 
in ribbons after a little handling. 

Cans are sometimes dented or paneled by the pull of 
vacuum, but such cans do not have the sharp and often 
irregular crease at the center or deepest part of the deformity 
that is exhibited by cans dented by a blow or external pressure. 
In cooperation with a canning research laboratory, the Assn. 
of American Railroads has prepared exhibits of both kinds 
of dents to enable railroad inspectors and adjustors to rec- 
ognize the difference in the appearance of cans dented by a 
blow or pressure in a.car and the action of vacuum. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps, such as the extreme 
difficulty in obtaining suitable labor at freight stations, the 
loss of many thousands of experienced employees to the 
armed services and war industries, the railroads are en- 
deavoring to adopt new measures for protecting merchandise 
freight in LCL cars, many of which—particularly those loaded 
by the freight forwarding companies—run as high as 50,000 
to 60,000 Ibs. per car. One of the measures adopted is the 
installation of a wooden bulkhead near the doorway toward 
either end of the car to hold the load in place and to reduce 









the tendency of packages to shift when the car is switched. 
Inspectors are also instructed to examine packages more 
carefully before accepting them for shipment. 

More than 350,000 railroad employees during August 
received a circular giving minute detail on careful switching, 
cautioning them that rough handling damage occurs prin- 
cipally at terminals and that careful switching is the cure, 

Notwithstanding all unfavorable factors, a chart prepared 
by the Freight Claim Division shows that the gigantic war 
traffic of 1941 and 1942 was handled at a claim cost of about 
5 cents per thousand revenue ton-miles, compared with a cost 
of about 30 cents which had accumulated at the close of the 
first World War. Improved packaging methods are re- 
sponsible to a large extent for this lower loss and damage 
cost. The important thing is to see that shortages of pack- 
aging materials and man-power problems are handled to main- 
tain that record—and that there is no relaxing of effort to 
bring much needed goods from factories to ultimate destina- 
tion with the least possible loss. 
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Tom Thumb: opener 


The story of how a group of stranded men were surrounded by 
food and yet went hungry because they had no can opener can’t 
happen again—because of the elephant-like memory of a colonel 


in the Fighting Quartermaster Corps. He has never forgotten a 
Tom Thumb variety of can opener that he saw more than 25 
years ago in France. During the first World War, his outfit was 
cooped up for a couple of days in a French 40 and 8 troop train— 
40 men or 8 horses—unable to eat because no one had a can 
opener. Finally, one of the train crew pulled out a jangling batch 
of keys, searched through it and came up with a tiny folding can 
opener about the size of a razor blade. 

The Colonel, then a second lieutenant, tried to buy the little 
gadget but it was not for sale. Later, he traded a package of 
American cigarettes to an Austrian captive for one and brought 
it home as his prize trophy of the war. But like many a prized 
trophy, it was lost and until just recently forgotten. Then, when 
conservation of critical metals became paramount, the Colonel 
remembered the little can opener. It might, perhaps, be the 
means of saving thousands of the can opening keys that come at- 
tached to cans of army rations, but which were frequently lost in 
the rough handling that army supplies must withstand. The 
Colonel discovered one of the baby openers. It was in the pocket 
of a member of his own staff, attached to a key ring. A further 
search revealed that a California packer had been giving them 
away as souvenirs and that manufacturing facilities for them 
were in existence. From that point to mass production for the 
Quartermaster Corps was a short step. 

Eventually every soldier will be issued one and at the same 
time, the familiar can opening keys will go the way of the oxcart. 
These Tom Thumb openers come in small kraft envelopes and 
instructions for their use are given on the front. 
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Sulfa 


E. R. Squibb & Sons have two types of sulfanilamide 5-gram 
packages. The first type of these packages is covered by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery Specification of January 31, 
1942, No. 51-S-010 and consists of a small envelope enclosed in 
an outer cellophane envelope. The inner one is made of sub- 
stance 50-lb., 100 per cent rag bond. It is a flat envelope sealed 
on three sides. These edges may be either heat sealed or crimp 
sealed. The outer envelope is made from regenerated cellulose 
tubing and it is sealed at the two ends. This is effected either 
through heat or by crimping. This outer wrap is moisture proof 
and affords the further protection to the inner envelope ‘of rag 
bond that is needed for the product. 

The alternate package consists of an inner envelope made of 
basis 20-lb., 100 per cent rag bond with one end semi-circularly 
punched to form a shaker top. Since the top would sift if it were 
not covered, it is fitted with a protective sleeve. This sleeve is 
made of a number of different materials, but usually it is of cello- 
phane or glassine. The one shown in the photograph is of cello- 
phane. To use, the sleeve is removed and the slim, inner envelope 
is pressed between finger and thumb at indicated pressure points 
on either side of the envelope. The pressure opens the perfora- 
tions at the end of the envelope and the sulfanilamide may be 
shaken directly on the wound. Over this envelope together with 
its sleeve is another, outer envelope. It is made of 28-lb., 75 per 
cent rag ledger. It has a tab or an alternate style of easy opening 
device, which does not require slitting or cutting, is provided. The 
directions for use of the drug and for use of the packet are printed 
on the envelopes and are self explanatory. 
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gram This 25-Ib. fillet carton was first developed as a substitute or re- 
y the placement for tin, which has been used in packing and shipping 
y 31, the 25-lb. fresh fillets for some time in the past. Although tin 
ed in chills faster and stays cold longer, Booth Fisheries Corp., users of 
sub- this solid fibre carton, believe it will stand the hard knocks of 
ealed shipping in as good or possibly better shape than tin. 
Timp For local delivery in Chicago, Booth Fisheries report that 
ulose single cartons of chilled fresh fillets are often handled without 
‘ither being packed in ice. For deliveries from 15 to 200 miles out of 
proof the city, these cartons are usually filled and placed in a large crat¢ 
f rag covered with cracked wet ice. The fish company made some 
early tests of the carton filled and shipped in ice from Chicago to 
de of Minneapolis where the shipment was re-iced and forwarded to 
larly Indianapolis, where it was re-iced again and shipped back to 
were Chicago. The cartons stood this test in good shape and the fillets 
ve is contained in them were in good condition. 
cello- This carton satisfactorily meets the several qualifications which 
cello- the company requires for its product—first, that it allows easy 
elope and rapid refrigeration and in so far as possible holds the mer- 
oints chandise in a refrigerated state; second, it stands considerable 
‘fora- abuse from being packed in ice and from heavy stacking. It is 
ry be repellent to moisture or water on both the inside and the outside. Vy, G2 7 A f 
with It is light enough not to cause excess shipping costs. There pe 
5 per are drain holes provided in the corners of the carton in order to al- 
ening low drainage of natural liquids from the fish during transit. This, The hard-hitting, hard-boiled United States Marine Corps has 
The the company states, is an improvement over the tin boxes as the added a new secret weapon to its military equipment—War 
inted liquor from the fish is usually the first thing to sour and allowing “Makeup” by Coty. 
this to drain away prolongs the peak of freshness of the fillets. These fighting cosmetics are not, however, designed to give 
glamour and make the wearer stand out in a crowd, but rather to 
Credit: Carton made by Container Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. make him fade out into the background. Four shades of Camou- 
flage Insect Repellent Cream, including sand, green, brown and 
black have been perfected by the Coty Laboratories under con- 
tract from the Marine Corps and will be used in combat areas in 
various combinations to make each fighter look like part of the 
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landscape. Each man will carry a kit of the four colors and will 
also have a booklet of instructions showing him how to ‘‘makeup”’ 
for battle. So permanent is the result that a s'iff scrubbing with 
soap and water is required to remove the ‘“‘makeup.”’ 

The four colors come in four collapsible tubes with screw-on 
caps and the four tubes come in a small hinged cover, set-up box. 
It is flat and compact and resembles the type of boxes which hold 
50 cigarettes. With this convenient little kit the Marine can 
create the kind of ‘‘“makeup’’ necessary to look a part of the jungle 
or other background. 

Other cosmetics for the armed forces are also being turned out 
by the Coty Laboratories. Among these are a white insect repel- 
lent cream which will keep all types of insects away for six hours 
after application, and a new type of solid fuel in cubes for building 
a small but very efficient fire that will burn from 20 minutes to 
one hour to guarantee weary warriors good hot food in advanced 
fields of operations. Packages of cosmetics are really going 
to the battlefront these days. 


Credit; Collapsible tubes by A. H. Wirz, Inc., Chester, Pa. Set-up 
boxes by The Mason Box Co., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
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War communication systems in boxes 


Manufacturer of vital communications equipment for both the Army and the 
Navy, the Western Electric Co., employs expert packers to see to it that these most 
important materia!’s reach their destination in prime working condition despite 
exposure of containers to intense heat, rain, corrosion and even the ocean itself, 





i part of the A. T. & T. Co.’s system-wide plan to protect 
telephone service in U. S. cities in case of sabotage or 
bombing, Western Electric is engineering, assembling and 
storing in strategic areas emergency No. 1 central office 
packaged units. Each unit is packed in about 140 containers 
of various sizes and arranged for shipment in proper installa- 
tion sequence. In total, a packaged office may be loaded on 
about four freight cars or it will make up 16 truckloads. The 
main items are from reconditioned used equipment and the 
units are prefabricated so as to require a minimum of in- 
stallation effort and time if disaster occurs. Each unit serves 
1,200 essential lines—such as military, governmental, medi- 
cal, police, fire and civilian defense organizations. Main 
feature of these units is that every one of the eight No. 1 
central offices, which have been stored in areas in the U.S., 
is so arranged that it can operate equally well in any manual 
or any dial area in the country. 

Another feature of these units lies in the widely separated 
sources of the used equipment. One of the packages, for 
example, has the following sources for its material: subscriber 
sections from Mobile, Ala., and Long Island; trunk sections 
from Cleveland; motor generator set from St. Louis; ringing 
machines from Philadelphia; test set from Boston; trunk 


units from San Francisco; protectors from New York. Only 
close cooperation among the general installation engineer's 
organization, New York Division installers, Kearny equip- 
ment engineers and Telephone Sales made it possible to 
prepare these units within the time scheduled. Except for 
three packages of ‘‘A’’ board prepared in Cincinnati, Seattle 
and San Francisco, New York installers are handling the bulk 
of the work on these units. 

Here’s what happens if an emergency occurs: When an 
important central office suffers serious war damage, one of 
these packaged offices is shipped to that point. Installers 
go into action and in from 6 to 10 days they have provided 
essential service. A similar job in peacetime, not using 
packaged units, takes approximately 13 weeks to install. 
Normally, such a job takes 28 weeks to engineer, manufacture 
and ship. 

It is planned to package 8 of these units for use in the 
United States. Six have already been completed and stored 
and the remaining two packages will be finished within a short 
time. 

Another package job done by Western Electric at their 
Kearny Works is that for equipment which coordinates the 
army by furnishing instant communications throughout the 


Left. Hot asphalt is applied to the waterproofing bag enclosing Kearny-made equipment destined for shipment over- 
seas. Right. Cutting things fine at the Kearny Works is this girl who operates the paper-shredding machine that trans- 
forms clean waste paper into packing material that will help protect Kearny’s products from injury during shipping. 
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front lines. This the Kearny people refer to as the “‘carrier 
package job for the Signal Corps.” This carrier package is 
not just one huge package—when completed it fills more than 
40 freight cars. 

Actually the carrier package job is an extraordinarily large 
group of carrier bays, units, etc., put in a series of standard 
packages which the Signal Corps can store at strategic points 
ready for immediate installation. The idea of standard 
packages of carrier equipment is a part of the plan for an all- 
out, offensive type of warfare. When the Big Push starts, 
when U. S. troops start to march through Europe and else- 
where, they are going to move fast. Ammunition, food, 
medical supplies and a myriad of other things will have to 
move just as fast as the troops do. That means efficient, 
dependable communications equipment behind the lines. 

The Signal Corps is not going to wait until towns and 
cities are captured and then order carrier equipment built and 
shipped overseas, holding up operations. They are going to 
have these standard packages of such equipment right on the 
ground, break them open, and install the equipment. 

Although these packaged central telephone systems are the 
most dramatic, Western Electric Co. has consistently stressed 
the need for the best packaging possible for its equipment and 
the company has employed special means to safeguard equip- 
ment during overseas shipment. As the manufacturer of 
vital communications equipment for both army and navy, 
the company has expert packers who see to it that the ma- 
terials reach their destination in prime working condition 
despite exposure of the containers to intense heat, rain, 
corrosion and even the ocean itself. 

Packers at the Kearny and the Hawthorne Works, as well 
as at the company’s other manufacturing locations, have 
found the answer to many problems brought on by the neces- 


1. Expert packing in the merchandise organization safe- 
guards Kearny-built carrier equipment during the long, 
difficult haul to its installation points on the Alcan com- 
munications system. Here are some of the boxed materials 
on the conveyor line. 2. On the merchandise conveyor 
line, thousands of spare parts for gun directors are being 
packed at the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Co. 
3. One worker uses a vacuum cleaner—just an ordinary 
household vacuum cleaner—to remove excess air from 
within the waterproof barrier placed around gun-director 
units. Another worker closes the barrier with a special 
crimping tool and still another seals the barrier with a 
common electric iron—just a household electric iron. 


sity of fighting the enemy in the tropics, in sub-arctic regions 
and in other distant lands separated by thousands of miles of 
ocean. 

Small wonder, then, that army and navy specifications call 
for waterproof shipping containers for all materials going 
overseas. Sharp changes in humidity occur when a shipment 
passes from freezing temperature to tropic heat. Many ship- 
ments must remain on beaches or on unsheltered docks and 
lighters for days. Some must take a ducking in small boats 
used in establishing beachheads. 

These Western Electric packers have been trained to do a 
two-fold job in preparing overseas shipments. They not 
only make each container waterproof, but they pack the 
materials so that each box will require as little shipping space 
as possible. Joints of waterproof paper wrapping are sealed 
tightly with waterproof adhesive or tape. In cases where 
prefabricated waterproof bags are used inside the wooden 
container, hot asphalt is applied to seal the inner package. 

To reduce the size of the containers, the packers have sub- 
stituted corrugated fibreboard for the excelsior formerly 
used when materials had to be “floated” inside the various 
containers. 

Recently in the Kearny Works, in order to help in the drive 
to save paper, the Works Service organization salvaged clean 
scrap paper, shredding it for use as a substitute for wood 
excelsior in packing the many products to come out of that 
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Works. Since only clean waste paper, free from clips, carbon 
paper or other contamination can be us<d as packing material, 
the organization enlisted the cooperation of the employees 
in making sure that nothing but clean paper went into the 
waste baskets. Lunch boxes, food containers, chewing gum 
and the like are placed in the rubbish cans in the buildings and 
any metal salvage is sent to the Reclamation Department of 
the Kearny Works. The use of waste paper by this plant 
alone represents a great saving in wood excelsior since more 
than a ton of this shredded paper is used every day. 

Not so long ago the Kearny Works was called upon to do a 
spectacular piece of packaging. The Signal Corps placed 
orders for emergency equipment to be used in connection 
with the opening of the army’s great project, the Alaska High- 
way. Five weeks after the orders were received 14 tons of 
carrier and repeater equipment, normally taking 26 weeks 
to manufacture and package for shipment, had been sent on 
its way to the wilderness of the frozen North. 

Two communication systems—Churchill, Manitoba, on 
Hudson Bay to Edmonton, Alberta (Crimson Network), and 
Helena, Mont., to Edmonton—converge to form legs of the 
Alcan system. 

From Edmonton the main artery traverses some of North 
America’s wildest terrain—swift glacier-fed rivers, frozen 
swamps, sub-arctic muskeg, dense brush country and high 
mountains eventually reaching Fairbanks, Alaska. Names 
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similar to those found in Jack London’s books of adventure 


about Alaska are fast becoming commonplace to Kearny - 


service men. 

Later from the far-off Alcan Highway, where the Kearny- 
made equipment was carrying telephone communications 
from Edmonton, Alberta, to the capital city of Alaska, came 
concrete evidence of the sturdiness of the equipment packing 
practices. In 30-below-zero cold, a heavily laden motor 
truck somersaulted off the snow-covered Alcan road, but none 
of its cargo of specially packed equipment was damaged. In 
fact, so well had all the equipment been packed that out of the 
total shipment, only one carboy of battery acid was damaged 
beyond reclamation in a climate where temperatures range 
85 degrees in a single day—from 30 below zero to 55 above. 
Western Electric credits the success and the quickness of the 
establishment of the communication system along the Alcan 
Highway in large part to the excellence of its packaging 
methods and to the special training that its packers are given 
in the packaging departments. 

This news, accompanied by photographic evidence, came 
from a man on the scene of the giant construction project, a 
service man who flew to Edmonton to help with the com- 
munications installation job. The man’s informative letters 
mailed to his supervisor back in the Kearny Works were elo- 
quent of the venturesome spirit surrounding this war-vital 
communications pioneering in the wilds of the Canadian 
Northwest. 

The service man, whose principal duty on the Alcan project 
was to check shipments received from Kearny and a few 
outside suppliers and then sort and dispatch equipment to 
installation destinations, wrote at considerable length of the 
trucking difficulties encountered in the frozen, blizzard-swept 
terrain. He stated both Western Electric installer and 


1. These two men on the packaging line at the Hawthorne 
Works stand inside the huge gun-director crate while nail- 
ing unit retainers in position. 5. The big crate in which 
a gun director is shipped must be able to take it and the 
Hawthorne Merchandise organization builds them that 
way. This is the platform, 10 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. Bolts 
to anchor major items are visible. 6. These two workers 
are well aware that the complete director set unit may be 
subjected to the roughest sort of treatment. They are here 
placing one of the sides of the No. 6850 case in which a 
complete director set unit is packed. The sturdy bracing of 
the side is apparent, as is the method of double-decking the 
equipment, which makes for maximum container space used. 
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Signal Corps personnel praised the excellence of Kearny’s 
equipment and packing facilities. He wrote that all equip- 
ment was received at the railhead in Dawson Creek in 
excellent condition. 

The company tells a story of how some boxes protected 
their contents during an assault action. ‘“The low, square- - 
nosed landing barges moved steadily up to the beach near 
Oran,” the teller of the story wrote Western Electric. “A 
crackle of rifle and machine gun fire came from among the 
houses running down to the water. On came the armored 
U. S. barges, loaded with tense, determined assault infantry. 
Men poured overside into knee-deep water. Their rifles and 
tommy guns began to answer the fire from the houses. Other 
men followed carrying or rolling containers and boxes up on 
to the beach. Of all sizes, they lay scattered and piled on 
this edge of North Africa. Soon a heavy cold rain started to 
fall. The containers were temporarily forgotten by the 
assault troopers as they continued the grim business of 
establishing that beach head. 

“But when the situation was well in hand the men who wore 
those small red-white-and-blue flags on their sleeves turned to 
those wooden boxes which the tide had by now left on the 
wet sand of the beach. The wooden containers had been 
through a battle themselves, against water, intense heat and 
strong corrosive salt of the Mediterranean. No ordinary 
packing would stand that combination of enemies. But 
these did! Nothing they contained had suffered from the 
elements.”’ 

This is proof that patiently devised and efficiently used 
modern packaging methods are doing the job. These con- 
tainers were of wood, built according to latest army and navy 


specifications. They were lined with waterproof paper of 
the kraft, lead-foil, asphalt combination type. Each joint 
was sealed with waterproof adhesive or tape. When the 


material had to be ‘‘floated’’ inside a container, instead of the 
inches of excelsior which used to be required, corrugated fibre- 
board was used. This corrugated was used in “‘spring pad” 
form and was only 1 in. thick. This meant that there was a 
reduction in container size, plus a considerable saving in 
cargo space. As Western Electric phrased it, when referring 
to the shipment of their equipment overseas, ‘‘Every cubic 
inch in the hold of that dull colored freighter starting for 
Africa or Australia or England was worth its weight in 
enemies destroyed.” 

Western Electric adheres strictly to the army and navy 
requirements that all shipping containers for material going 
overseas must be waterproof. Freezing temperature to 
tropical heat, sharp changes in humidity occurring in a rela- 
tively short period—containers must be able to take these 
and remain undamaged. If they are on a small boat which 
might ‘‘take it green,’’ as seamen say when a wave pours in, 
those containers take the ducking. When the material 
finally arrives at its destination, the packing case often must 
be its warehouse for some time. 

Compare this, say Western Electric expert packagers, with 
the career of a container during peacetime. Then it is care- 
fully handled by men who have the time to be careful; it is 
transferred from Works to Distributing House to customer 
in carefully loaded freight cars and trucks. It is not exposed 
to salt water, rain, wet sand, bullets, or the rough hands of 
war. It leads a life of ease compared to the wartime package. 

With our armed forces moving on many fronts, every 
variety of condition must be met. Western Electric experts 
must have an answer for all such problems as the military 
may pose. If that were all, the job would be simple, they say. 


But they must also be successful in applying non-critical 
materials to packing. This they have been able to do by 
reducing the size of containers, by using substitutes for 
essential materials. 

Today anyone who could visit a Telephone Sales Merchan- 
dise warehouse would see containers large and small headed 
for the world’s fighting fronts. In them are materials of vital 
necessity to the army and the navy. It is the job of those 
boxes to get that material to its destination in the best 
working condition no matter what hazards the boxes must 
face. They are doing just that, say those responsible for the 
job in Western Electric. Tonight somewhere the sun is 
shining on a Western Electric container that has gone to war, 
is the way one of the men phrased it. 

The Hawthorne Works of Western Electric also have some 
interesting packaging stories to tell. Before the war probably 
few people at Hawthorne dreamed that such common house- 
hold appliances as electric irons and vacuum cleaners would 
someday play an important part in expediting the safe de- 
livery of Western Electric war equipment to American troops 
and to our Allies. Yet today such ‘‘tools” are being used to 
excellent advantage by skilled workers in the organization. 
They are being used in preparing Hawthorne-built electrical 
gun-directors for shipment overseas. 

The use of irons and vacuum cleaners in packing the gun- 
directors for shipment abroad is only one feature, however, 
Western Electric points out, of a newly developed art in their 
packing. The new packing technique has been evolved by 
the Merchandise department of Hawthorne through exten- 
sive research and collaboration with military authorities. 
Its purpose is to provide certain protection for gun-director 
equipment during extreme conditions that may be en- 
countered overseas. 

In packing the new gun-director, workers tackled a com- 
plicated job and one that required great care. The gun- 
director is a precision apparatus, complex and delicate. It 
is composed of several units. It is very heavy—the total 
weight is 6,850 lbs., more than the weight of two low-priced 
automobiles or more than the weight of three of the smaller 
block-buster bombs. 


7. The girls in this photo are annealing two strips of 
waterproof barrier which is used in packing main units of 
director sets. This paper may have to go through salt water 
before the package it protects arrives at its destination. 
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The packing of the gun-director is not just a matter of 
placing units of a director in a container strong enough to 
withstand the jolts and movement of normal transportation. 
The roughest sort of treatment must be anticipated. When 
completely packed, the gun-director is then fully protected 
against rust and corrosion, it is vaporproof, waterproof and 
will take rugged handling and shock. 

The big crate in which the gun-director is shipped is 10 ft. 
long and 6 ft. wide and 5 ft. deep. The equipment is bolted 
to the floor of the crate, but before this is done, long sheets of 
waterproof paper are fitted over the bolts. Openings made 
in the paper by the bolt shafts are sealed with asphaltum 
tape. 

The long strips of waterproof paper, called a barrier, are 
then folded so that they completely enclose the unit. At this 
point, the electric iron comes into play. Heat from the iron 
is used to seal the barrier along the top and side. The same 
operation may be performed cold, with a special crimping 
tool. Before the barrier is finally sealed on all sides, it is 
necessary to absorb any moisture trapped inside. Silica gel 
is placed about the unit. Then, just before the barrier is 
sealed, most of the air inside is exhausted by a vacuum cleaner 
—just an ordinary vacuum cleaner. 

One by one, units of the gun-director equipment are 
mounted in the crate. The prefabricated sides and ends of 
the crate are assembled in place, struts are nailed between 
the sides to provide additional strength and the top is nailed 
down. For added protection, the top is coated with a layer 
of asphalt covered by a sheet of waterproof paper. 

Spare parts arranged in sets sufficient to service 100 electri- 
cal gun-directors are also packed by the Merchandise de- 
partment. These parts are assembled in ‘‘quarter sets” 
consisting of 647 different items in varying quantities, or a 
total of 7,300 individual packages. 

Preliminary packing of gun-director equipment which does 
not require wood containers is done in the departments which 
manufacture the apparatus. All machine parts that might 
rust or corrode are covered with a rust inhibiting grease and 
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individual parts are wrapped in self-sealing non-oxidizing 
paper and dipped in wax. Spare part material sent to the 
Merchandise department to be packed in wood containers is 
subjected to the same waterproofing technique as the com- 
plete unit. 

Recently when General Frank E. Stoner, head of the signal 
operating services of the Signal Corps, visited the Kearny 
Works, he expressed great satisfaction in the packing he knew 
the Signal Corps had already received from them, and he said 
he ‘‘would like to meet the head packer and some of the 
folks on the job.” In the packing department General 
Stoner asked many questions of the packers. When a con- 
tainer was opened to show him how the equipment was 
packed, with its contents suspended, padded and otherwise 
protected, he was amazed at the ingenuity and the efficiency 
of the method. Because of such precautions, our fighting 
men can depend on receiving their equipment in good shape, 
in perfect working order, ready for action against the enemy. 

The magnitude and character of the war job together with 
government regulations and their consequent effect on the 
demand for the company’s regular products reacted on all 
phases of the business, Western Electric states. The effect of 
the reduction in orders for regular telephone products was 
more than offset by much greater demands for combat mate- 
rials ranging from field wire, field switchboards and field 
telephone to radio equipments for use on airplanes, on tanks 
and naval vessels, and a variety of other special and important 
instruments of war, the nature of which can not be disclosed. 

Necessity for widespread conversion of production facilities 
and the substitutions for critical materials in a difficult mate- 
rial supply situation, coupled with unusually short intervals 
to reach required production levels, and all the problems in- 
volved in retraining of existing employees and the training 
of thousands of new employees in the art of manufacturing 
new and complicated war equipment, challenged as never 
before the skill and resourcefulness of the organization. 

Fire, flood and storm emergencies of the Bell System were 
handled with customary dispatch, as well as the manufacture 
and installation of many other emergency war telephone 
projects for both the Bell System and the government. 


8. Lowering a modified 551 PBX into a specially designed 
packing container. These men are easing the PBX into 
place. 9. This packer is tapping lag screws into position 
before operation is completed with an electric tool. 


9 ALL PHOTOS, WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
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You will see 
favorite brands in more 
than one container 


I recent consumer magazines, Swift & Co. presented to the 
reading public its meat product, Prem, in three types of 
containers. 

“You will see Prem in oblong tiris; you will see Prem in 
round; you will see Prem in glass jars to make Prem go 
round,” the advertisement stated. ‘‘They’re all Prem... 
packed three ways to meet the demand. Different containers 
but the same good brand.” 

No reference was made in the advertisement that this was 
a wartime measure, but to the purchaser of packaging sup- 
plies, who can read behind the lines, this is only the beginning 
of many similar situations which are being met in the pack- 
aging of hundreds of civilian products of various kinds. 

Every kind of packaging material is short. It is not a time 
when a manufacturer can go to his supplier and select the kind 
of package he wants. Many products are having to move in 
whatever containers that can be found to get them from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

If metal is unavailable or if it is available only in limited 
quantities, depending upon reserve on hand orwhat the gover- 




















ment has allowed, alternate materials must be found. Glass 
is also limited because of the increased demand on production 
facilities for making glass containers. Makers of paper con- 
tainers are having all they can do to supply demands with 
available equipment. Obtaining additional equipment is 
difficult due to priorities, labor and production facilities. 
Furthermore, many suppliers are reluctant to expand too 
greatly in the manufacture of paper containers for fear of 
being left high and dry with such over-expansion when many 
packagers will go back to the types of the containers they were 
using before the war. Many of them may like their wartime 
substitutes so well they may never go back, but that is a 
question which no one can answer conclusively at this time. 

In the meantime, every producer of civilian goods is doing 
a noble and ingenious job of discovering sufficient quantities 
of containers to get his goods to market. If these containers 
are not all standard size, shapes and materials, he makes the 
best of the varieties he must use. Sometimes, this has raised 
havoc with filling, closing and sealing machines on regular 
production lines, but in some way, these annoyances are being 


1. Coffee roasters, in many instances, are using both glass 
jars and bags to get their product to consumers. Metal 
cans for this purpose disappeared about a year ago. 
Metal caps are replaced with paper. 
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worked out and Modern Packaging has learned of dozens of 
products which are being distributed in more than one type 
of container. 

Brand identity in every case is being maintained by adapta- 
tion of the companies’ familiar labels to almost any shape con- 
tainer that they must use in this emergency. 

A fine example is Procter & Gamble’s popular vegetable 
shortening, Crisco. This product has undergone a complete 
change in its outer garment as a consequence of wartime 
emergencies. The familiar tin, which at one time had been 
wrapped in paper, shook off the outer wrapping before the 
war. When tin became a critical material, the package 
was replaced by a glass container with a metal cap. Later 
WPB stripped even this small amount of tin and the company 
adopted a paper cap of the milk-bottle type. 

This glass container is used in 1- and 3-lb. sizes. To aug 
ment the supply of glass containers and to check the popu 
larity of various types of containers, the company recently 
turned to other new forms of packaging for Crisco. Now the 
product is sold in three different types of containers: the 
glass-with-paper-top unit, a fibre can and a butter-type carton 

By one of those quirks of merchandising experience, 
Procter & Gamble was able to go into the butter-type carton 
without much difficulty because of previous experience in 
the use of this type of container for other products in the 
United States and with Crisco in Canada, where buying 
habits were accustomed to shortenings packaged in paper. 

Procter & Gamble is pleased that they had the foresight to 
experiment on a limited scale with various containers when 
the container shortage loomed. They feel this has enabled 
them to go into large-scale packaging in the new containers 
with a minimum of trouble. 

Bakers are having difficulty obtaining cellophane for bread 
wrapping. Therefore, consumers may not only find their 
favorite types of bread in cellophane wrappers from existing 
supplies, but may also get the same brand in a wrapper, partly 
of cellophane with waxed paper at the ends as shown in the 
Bond Bread photo to make the cellophane go farther or they 
may be getting their favorite bread in a complete wrap of 
wax paper. 

Companies who made use of the display advantages of 
transparent windows in packages and who have been limited 
in the use of cellophane and other transparent materials are 


2. Wartime evolution of Crisco packages. Company first 
eliminated paper wrap on metal can, then went to glass, 
then glass with paper cap. Now product is sold three 
ways: in glass, in fibre can and in butter-type carton. 
3. Two-in-One shoe polish may be found in both metal 
and paper. 
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distributing their products not only in existing packages 
with such windows, but in cartons without the windows on 

which an illustration of the product has been substituted in 

place of the window. Albert Ehlers, Inc., for example, are 

presenting their packages of Converted White Giant Rice 

permeated with B Complex Vitamins in this manner, one 

with a transparent window and the other showing an illus- 

tration of a steaming dish of rice in place of the window. 

Another interesting instance of wartime-container adapta- 
tion is the history of Old English Paste wax, manufactured 
by The A. S. Boyle Co., Inc. For 44 years this product 
was packaged in a lithographed metal container. When the 
order restricted the use of metal, the company’s first change 
was to a fibre wall container with metal top and bottom, and 
paper label. Now the company has made a further change 
to two other types of containers now in use—an all-fibre can 
with paper label and a glass jar with metal cap and paper 
label. By the use of these two types of containers, the com- 
pany is obtaining sufficient quantities to keep its product on 
the market. 

Shoe polish concerns have a tough problem in substituting 
alternate materials to take the place of metal. They have 
used glass in some instances, but many are experimenting 
with paper containers of a round-flat type. The difficulty is 
getting sufficient production of the round paper boxes to 
meet their demands because there are only so many com- 
panies in the country who have machinery for making round 
boxes and their facilities are already taxed to capacity. 
Nevertheless—new shoe polish boxes of paper are beginning 
to appear on the market along side metal ones. 

You may still see Two-in-One shoe polish in a metal box 
and you may also see it in a new paper container with special 
liner to make it greaseproof. Construction is a shallow piece 
of paper tubing with formed top and bottom similar to a 
metal friction-type closure on a can of paint or molasses. 

Many coffee packers, now that rationing has been relaxed 
by increased shipments, are presenting coffee in more than 
one type of container. The most usual combination, when 
two containers are used, is the glass jar with a paper closure 
and a paper bag with special liner of cellophane or other 
material for the retention of natural oils and flavor. This 
practice is illustrated by the glass jar and bags of White 
Rose Coffee distributed by Seeman Bros. 


4. Formerly in tins, Old English paste wax is now in fibre 
cans with metal ends, glass and all-fibre. 5. Ehlers’ rice 
is in cartons, one with cellophane window and one without 
the window. 6. The same kind of bread may be seen in 
cellophane, in partial cellophane wraps with wax paper 
ends or in all waxed paper wraps. 
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One of the hardest hit industries so far as packaging is 
concerned is toiletries and cosmetics, yet the makers of such 
products, because of this fact, have perhaps done the best 
job of adaptation of any industry. 

One company told us—‘“‘Our designers are prepared to use 
whatever they can get. If we want white paper and have 
to take pink, the designer goes ahead and redesigns to use 
the available supply of pink which we can get.”” The limita- 
tion of metal for lipsticks was one of the first experienced in 
the cosmetics industry. At first, it was thought plastics were 
the answer, only to have these materials cut off too. In- 
genious paper lipsticks with swivel construction were also 
developed. All of these alternates are excellent containers 
for the product, but the demand is so great that many com- 
panies are marketing their products in more than one kind— 
metal if they have any left, plastic if they can get it, paper 
if they can get it, wood if they can get it. Some companies 
have even made lipsticks from bits of this and that—com- 
binations of end pieces of plastic scrap, cylinders of paper, 
cups to hold the lipstick of scrap metal. Oftentimes, such 
fabricated pieces can be bought from various suppliers and 
be assembled by the packer. 

Pebero toothpowder (Modern Packaging, June 1943) was 
introduced in its wartime dress in a cylindrical type paper 
can. When the company discovered that they could not 
get sufficient supply of this type of container to cover their 
requirements, they adopted a folding carton with inner bag 
to prevent sifting and a special (Continued on page 130) 
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Unit principles 
Or 
Medical Corps packs 






1. Weatherproof V-Box with in- 
ner bag of X-Crepe containing 
cartons each holding a complete 
unit ready for transfusion. ‘ 


Ks: when its long-range objectives are to preserve and 
reconstruct, war is immediately responsible for an im- 
mense amount of production for destruction. Almost every- 
thing requisitioned for military purposes falls into that 
category. The shining exceptions are the medical branches 
of the service. Everything they procure is to save life and to 
restore health and efficiency. 

Out of almost every war in our history has come at least 
one medical triumph. Perhaps the urgency of need has 
operated to stimulate applications of products and projects 
already under way. Certain it is that this present war will 
enrich medical history by a number of important develop- 
ments. Packaging, in the medical arms of the service, has 
kept pace not only with what has been accomplished in other 
branches of the service, but also with the unusual require- 
ments of sterilization, sanitation and convenience demanded 
by the very nature of medical supplies. 

The unit packaging of blood plasma was an early achieve- 
ment which made its appearance over two years ago when it 
won an award in the 1941 All-America Package Competition. 


2. Close-up of portion of X-Crepe bag showing cellophane protection on asphalt sealing band. 3. 




















More recently bulk packaging of the individual units of blood 
plasma has been evolved—an achievement of equal impor- 
tance. To be sure, the medical department has made use of 
information and materials which have proved their usefulness 
in other departments such as Ordnance, Quartermaster Corps 
and various others. As shown by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the outer container is the familiar V-box which is doing 
a gallant job in many fields. Inside of this is a bag made of 
crepe paper and asphalt in a three-ply lamination. The 
crepe is processed in such a manner that it folds readily in 
all directions and thus assumes the characteristics of a cloth 
which is at the same time completely impervious to moisture 
and water. This material, the medical department has 
found, will take terriffic punishment. It will fold in any 
direction without cracking, and it has enough elasticity to 
adapt itself to pressure and movement of contents without 
damage. The seal is formed merely by pressure. A band of 
asphalt is applied to the end of the bag where the seal is to be 
formed; this is protected until the time comes to seal the 
bag by means of a strip of cellophane which the operator 


The handy metal 


container for the Medical Departments first-aid kit manifests high protective qualities. 
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removes and forms a pressure seal by clamping the two as- 
phalt-coated surfaces together. The flaps are folded down, 
the outer case sealed in the usual manner and the shipment 
is ready for its hazardous journey, which may involve the 
experience so common of being thrown off the vessels and 
allowed to drift into shore. 

When one remembers the orderliness and compactness of 
the family doctor’s little black bag, it is not surprising that 
the army medical man has developed kits that are marvels 
of efficiency. The first-aid kit is an example. The metal 
outer container, less than a foot square contains 24 unit 
packages. This kit is intended for direct use by enlisted men. 
Inside the cover, therefore, will be found complete instructions 
and a list of the contents with the injunction ‘“‘keep this kit 
filled.” 

The interesting feature of these kits from a packaging point 
of view is the application of standardization as to the sizes 
of cartons containing individual units. This was the out- 
come of careful study on the part of the medical department, 
which now supplies definite specifications for the cartons in 
which the suppliers are to package the products they furnish. 
These specifications cover types, grades and sizes for what are 
called half 1-unit size, 1-unit size, half 2-unit size, 2-unit size 
and 3-unit size. Dimensions, of course, are arrived at with a 
view to convenience of use as well as ease of packing in the 
proper place within the kit. Bidders on government medical 
supplies may obtain copies of the specifications from the 
Army Medical Purchasing Office, 52 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

Every veteran of World War I will recall the metal bandage 
container which was issued him to carry in his belt. The 
soldier today, too, carries his individual bandage, but. the 
package—as might be expected—is much improved. The 
former tin container, in its earliest form, was soldered and 
equipped with a ring opener. In a later form, this metal 
package had two halves with shoulders held together by 
means of a strip of metal, removed by pulling a loose end 


4. “Multum in parvo’—24 units of medical supplies in 
less than a foot square enable soldiers to administer first- 
aid for all but the severest casualties. 5. Standardization 
of carton sizes embody best principles of modern packaging 
as used in the first aid kits. 6. Metal container for indi- 
vidual soldier’s Carlisle first-aid packet is being displaced 
by today’s streamlined package of laminated material 
and paperboard sleeves. 
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which opened the package. In either case, two good hands 
were needed, which would make it pretty tough for a soldier 
with a shell fragment in one arm. The new first-aid packet 
comes in a modern package which not only saves the metal 
which has become so precious but has all the structural 
advantages of the older package plus convenience of use. 
With one hand the wounded soldier slides open the outer 
asphalt-laminated paperboard sleeves and finds the first-aid 
packet in the well-known 5-ply lamination of kraft, asphalt, 
lead foil, moistureproof adhesive and cellophane which has 
proved so useful in other fields of military packaging. If 
need be, a soldier can tear this envelope open with his teeth 
with the aid of one hand only and his ‘‘Carlisle model bandage 
with sulfanilamide”’ is ready to apply to the wound immedi- 
ately and without further trouble. 

Naturally enough, before discarding the metal package, 
the medical department subjected the new form of package 
to some pretty severe tests, among which were the following: 

The outer container which is formed by the two sleeves 
supported a static load of 80 Ibs. without containing the 
dressing. It was also stored for a period of time at a temper- 
ature of minus 40 deg. F. 

The laminated envelope containing the dressing was sub- 
jected to a 200 Ib. pressure in a hydraulic press for five min- 
utes. This causes no apparent change in the condition of the 
material. 

After storage at minus 40 deg. F., the envelope sustained 
a pressure of 180 lbs. without tearing, cracking or breaking. 

After testing at a temperature of 135 deg. F. for six hours, 
the seal was not affected. (Continued on page 126) 
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Homemakers who purchase Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses will find themselves with a 

handy, kitchen-use recipe label, too. It’s a label that has five recipes on the front and ten on 
the back. Easily detached, it may be quickly folded three ways into a recipe booklet for the kitchen. 
Jars and closures, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 
Labels, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


) One of the newest life-saving units is a waterproof blanket can for use by castaways at sea. 
Ah Designed and developed for the U. S. Maritime Commission, the blanket can combines essential 
features of several large-size paint and chemical pails and has been adapted to quantity production 
by using the same can-making techniques and machines. Cans, American Can Co., New York. 


¢) Daytime distress signal for castaways at sea comes in a can. The signals are encased in con- 
5 tainers constructed so that the chemical operates even when submerged. The can is impervious 
to extremes of heat and cold and, upon being cast into the water, sets up a spinning motion sending 
up spiral columns of smoke. Upon removal of ascrew cap from the top of the container, the castaway 
jerks a ring lying beneath it and the chemical is ignited. Containers by American Can Co., New York. 


Something for the men in the armed forces for Christmas is this compact, kit-like box, decorated 
4 with reproductions of early American sailing vessels. A short history of each of the vessels is 
included on the package. The set is Shulton’s Old Spice shave kit and meets government require- 
ments for overseas Christmas packages. Men will like the new and ingenious hinge-and-slot closure. 
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i" Borden’s Military Brand Camembert Cheese has a new wrap which has been a recent develop- 
®? ment in wraps for this kind of cheese. It is moisture-proof and is suitable for both hot- and 
cold-processed cheeses. The basic materials used in fabricating the wrap are moisture-proof cello- 
phane and aluminum lacquer, which gives the wrap an aluminum-like appearance and is said to 
keep the light out, thus helping to prevent deterioration. For cheese which may have a longer 
shelf life, the wrap is given further protective properties by means of a coating of special waxes. 
The wrap has good folding qualities. Made by General Felt Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What to do when you want to give the consumer an appetizing glance at your product is illus- 
trated by this carton which pictures ‘‘Crackin’ Good Mallows,’’ made by the Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. of West Roxborough, Mass. Cellophane windows being exceedingly scarce for the 
duration, the company decided that a good picture of their product on the carton would tell cookie 
buyers just what to expect when they opened the box. Cartons by Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York. 


*) A new idea in practical merchandising of chamois skins has been developed by James H. Rhodes 


and Co., Chicago. Made for holiday selling, the smart Christmas gift container is printed in 
red, green and blue. In the center, there is a die-cut the shape of a chamois where the texture and 
quality of the skin may be viewed without opening the package. Another distinctive feature about 
the box is the device which makes it displayable after the holidays. The red and green wreath 
can be easily detached when the holiday is over. Box, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Simple glass containers, attractively labeled and boxed, hold products of Kitchen Herb Farms 

of Cincinnati. The box not only represents a saving of material, but it also allows the small 
glass jars of herbs and kitchen flavors to be attractively shown. The package makes a welcome 
gift for the homemaker. Jars and closures, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Army Exchange 
keeps brands 
alive 


by Ruth Coale Carll* 


Uncle Sam is the producers’ principal customer today and the pro- 
ducers’ customers generally are wearing Uncle Sam’s clothes. But 


merchandising—through Army Exchange stores—is going on almost 


as usual. 


[fictey-re million bars and packages of nationally known 
brands of candy in their familiar American wrappers were 
bought by the Army and shipped overseas for resale in Army 
Exchanges in the first quarter of 1943. Enough candy to give 
every inhabitant of New York an average of at least eight 
bars, within a period of three months. Enough, too, wouldn’t 
you say, to make those New Yorkers thoroughly ‘‘brand 
conscious?’ But multiply the candy bars by cigarettes, 
razor blades, tomato juice and fountain pens. Add numerous 
other familiar American brands to these items, chosen at 
random, and you find rather awe-inspiring figures—figures 
that foretell new postwar frontiers for American business, 
American merchandise and American brand names. 

War brings to each of us a measure of hardship, sacrifice 
and sadness. And yet wars have never failed to bring about 
a process of growth and expansion that are a part of the very 
fiber of living and progress. The scope of today’s war makes 
this statement more self-evident than mere words. Earlier 
wars have pointed the way to wider fields for American busi- 
ness, but none before now has offered such exciting challenge. 

Throughout the world, in the actual theaters of war, and 
in the small and isolated outposts where war may never reach, 
American merchandise is finding its place among the in- 
habitants of the far places. And Army Exchange Service, 
parent organization of the soldier’s PX, is paving the way for 
postwar American industry in these outposts. 

One of the Army executives in the Army Exchange Service 
believes that the Army Exchange, familiar to every American 
soldier, is responsible for an important part of the growing 
consciousness of American brand names in foreign places. 
The Army Exchange is not permitted, under War Depart- 
ment regulation, to sell its goods to individuals other than 
soldiers, but the policy of the Service to employ civilian per- 
sonnel, even in the overseas theaters, has resulted in an 
unbelievably wide recognition of American brands. In some 
places where the Army Exchange system operates, 
American cigarettes will sell for as much as twenty dollars 


* Editor, Army Exchange Reporter. 
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So, when the boys come home, they will still know their 
favorite brands. 


gold per carton, it has been reported. Even though the 
natives don’t read English, you can’t mark the boxes 
“cigarettes,” ‘“‘candy,” or even “PX,” Army men say. 
To do so would invite theft. Not because our native 
friends are dishonest, mind you, but only because they re- 
cognize the indisputable fact that American brands are good 
brands and it isn’t possible to obtain them in the desired 
quantity during war times. 

Wherever the Army has gone, nowand in past wars, American 
industry has followed and found a market for American goods, 
brought about by the enthusiasm of the American soldier for 
the familiar brands of his own land. This confidence in 
brand names, plus the very magic that the name America 
inspires in foreign places, creates a market that becomes, 
inevitably, a profitable one for American industry. 

A brief review of the Army Exchange system will clarify 
the picture of the increased foreign markets American in- 


These boxes of various kinds of bottled drinks are stored 
in a shed with a palm leaf roof at a desert training center 
Exchange. 
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dustry may expect after the war. Although operated as an 
instrumentality of the government, Army Exchange Service 
conducts its business as any commercial retail selling estab- 
lishment, asking no Federal funds, and operating at a small 
profit. Civilian employees, usually local residents, act as 
buyers, managers, sales persons, bookkeepers, etc., working 
under the general supervision of an Army Exchange Officer. 
Every effort is made to follow this practice of employing 
civilian personnel, even in the overseas theaters, and these 
civilians are doing yeoman service in the cause of American 
brand names. Civilians are employed in such stations as 
the Fiji Islands, New Caledonia, the islands off the coast of 
South America, North Africa and Porto Rico, to name a few. 
In the more urban centers of the world, the British Isles, for 
example, civilians are employed also, thus increasing the 
knowledge of American brands in those countries that need no 
introduction to our merchandise. An increased demand for 
American goods thus may be expected from markets already 
established. 

The Army Exchange is the soldier’s personal contact with 
the home market. The Army gives him clothing, food and 
shelter. But he spends his own money for the things that are 
notG.I. By so doing, he becomes the ambassador of Ameri- 
can industry, the unofficial agent of every manufacturer 
of the fine products that have given special meaning to 
‘Made in the U. S. A.” 

The men of Army Exchange Service know the value of 
American brand names. These men have come into the 
Service from civilian life, usually at considerable financial 
sacrifice. They have been the leaders in the field of American 
merchandising. They are familiar with American brands 
and they know that the soldier expects to find those brands 
on the shelves of his Army Exchange, whether it be in the 
United States, or an outpost on Guadalcanal. Vast quanti- 
ties of such merchandise are going forward each month, des- 
tined for eventual sale in the Army’s thousands of Post Ex- 
changes. These brands are being handed over the counter by 
civilian employees, who are playing their part in building 
postwar markets for American products. 

It has been predicted that this Service will have far- 
reaching effects and that the confidence of the American 
soldier in familiar American brands will be strongly reflected 
in the postwar demand for those brands in the countries where 
the Army is operating. This conclusion is not based on 
circumstantial evidence, but comes from the sound knowl- 








edge of American business men now associated with the 
Army Exchange and a careful survey of the Exchange system 
overseas. 

Our experience in the first World War has taught us the 
fallacy of the belief that the sole mission of a victorious Army 
is to fight the war until peace is established. The doughboy 
of 1918 gave France, and later Germany, much more than a 
consciousness of American military strength. He gave those 
countries glimpses of the American way of life, and also a 
knowledge of American products. The American soldier of 
this war is carrying the gospel of America to frontiers that 
are far more remote than the France of 1918. He is telling 
the world, almost the entire world, that America is something 
more than the name of a fabulous country ten thousand 
miles away. One can foresee a day, not far distant, when 
American chain stores, American merchandise, and familiar 
American labels, will be a common sight throughout the 
world. 

The care and real genius that have gone into the packaging 
of American products are undoubtedly partly responsible for 
this fast growing familiarity with our merchandise. Army 
Exchange Service has insisted that merchandise for Post 
Exchange sale be so carefully packaged that it can take 
whatever comes. Many times, such merchandise is tossed 
overboard from landing boats and allowed to float in on the 
tide. It may be dropped by parachute from an airplane, but 
it comes through safely, and in most instances completely 
unharmed by its rough treatment. American brands have 
contained to retain their familiar aspects under the terrific 
punishment of prolonged exposure in the field, to wind, rain, 
Arctic gales and freezing temperatures, tropic suns and 
bouncing trucks. Had that merchandise lost its brand label 
in the process of transportation and delivery, it would have 
been less qualified to carry the message of American industry 
and American brand names. 

Whereas the Post Exchange within the continental limits 
of the United States is quite likely to carry as diversified a 
stock as many commercial establishments, the overseas PX 
limits its purchases to the types of standard merchandise most 
in demand by the soldier. But they are items that loom 
large in importance to the native population, who, while 
wanting them now, will be unable to obtain them until the end 
of the war sees a greater expansion of American activity 
abroad. The Overseas Resale Branch of the Army purchases 
the commoner articles such as (Continued on page 126) 


The dust flies as these men greet this mobile PX. The desert scene is that of our own California desert. 
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The Cuticura Laboratories are tying in intensive newspaper h * 
| ' and radio advertising of Cuticura Medicated Skin Products t > 
with colorful display cards for use by drug and variety stores, Clark 
particularly in military and industrial areas. One featuring a Feder 
smiling rookie promotes Cuticura Ointment for ‘Soldier Feet.” tion f 
The other, reproducing a woman factory worker, is captioned — 
“Enjoy smooth soft skin again’’ and promotes Cuticura Ointment Displ 
for relief of ‘‘factory itch,’’ roughness and redness. Made by 
Industrial Lithographic Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. ( 
@) As a contribution to the V-Mail drive, the W. A. Sheaffer tee 
) Pen Co. has designed an attractive window display. All — 
posters, streamers, cards and other material, with the exception — 
of actual merchandise, for such window displays may be secured ete 


through the OWI, V-Mail Merchandising Committee, New York 
City. Stationers, department stores, jewelers—all merchants in- 
1 terested in the sale of fountain pens, writing fluid, mechanical / 
pencils, etc.—have been cooperating with the government’s 






V-Mail drive. A window of the type suggested by the Sheaffer a 
company is of considerable aid in the drive. penn 
emp! 
A counter display in full color is being used by Miner’s, New displ 
York City, to introduce Patti-pac Cake Make-up in two up tl 
popular price sizes. Shades of the make-up are shown on the in; t 
front panel of the counter display container so that the customer arro 
may easily select the shade she desires. The girl illustrated on Co., 
the back panel is the same trade mark figure used in all the com- 
pany’s advertising. Counter display carton, Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 
Old 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.’s new display card features the idea origi 
4 of serving Rippled Wheat morning, noon and night. It pic- pair 
tures the product being served for breakfast with berries or ba- frier 
nanas; at noon with poached eggs, Welsh rarebit, creamed urge 
chicken or fish; and at night used as dressing for chicken or turkey thin 
to add a distinctive appearance to such a main course. Displays goor 
made by Heidt Printing Co., New York City. Litk 
MORNIN 
ge 
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™ Window display set, consisting of easel poster and eight 





im window stickers, promotes Kimsul, a product of Kimberly- 
yres, Clark Corp., and at the same time ties-in effectively with the 
1g a Federal Government’s campaigns on conserving fuel and prepara- 
et.” tion for the coming winter as well as Kimsul’s own national ad- 
ned vertising aimed at the existing house market for attic insulation. 
rent Display by Stemar Displays Co., Chicago. 
» by ; 
@ This four-color lithographed display promotes Parke Davis 
( & Co. vitamins during the fall and winter, when interest is 
fier again centered on keeping the family well during the winter 
weather. The theme of the display is ‘“‘Build health for vital 
Bi work ahead.” The window arrangement consists of a large center 
ail piece and eight auxiliary pieces. Made by Thos. A. Schutz Co., 
heals Chicago, Ill. 
Poe / A man’s hat display that is unusual in the men’s hat field is 
nt’s piece for Resistol Self-Conforming Hats, manufactured by 
fier Byer-Rolnick Co. of Garland, Texas. Men’s displays for men’s 
hats rarely depart from elementary forms. This company, how- 
ever, has always endeavored to produce a selling display that 
. emphasizes the exclusive qualities to be found in their hats. This 
New display appeals to the pride men take in their appearance. Setting 
two up the display is simple—the hat is inserted in the die-cut, crown 
the in; then lifting wing with figures and placing the tab as shown by 
si arrow beneath the hat brim. Made by Glicksman Advertising \ 
| Co., Inc., New York City. ‘Le — ail 
om- i : VITA AM 
tho- P ° P P ’ : . . MI NS 
P. Ballantine & Sons is cooperating with the government’s . | ) , “s 
, “make it last’’ campaign with the release of its latest display, 7 | aa ? 
Old Friends. This carries the government’s message in a highly 
idea original manner by picturing an old man laboriously patching a 
pic- pair of well worn trousers because, as the copy says, they are old 
ba- friends. A second element, attached by ribbon, is a card which 
med urges that as a part of our contribution to the war we make old 
‘key things last by repairing, mending and saving in order that the 
lays goods produced may gotoservice men. Display by Consolidated 
Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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pee of thousands of man-hours and millions of dollars 
are being saved annually in America’s aircraft industries 
by the simple use of packaged rivets. 

Originated by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. in San 
Diego, where Liberator B-24 bombers and Catalina and Co- 
ronado flying boats are built, packaging of rivets has spread 
throughout many aircraft companies, resulting in substantial 
savings in man-hours. Because of the system developed as a 
result of packaging rivets, the large sum of nearly one million 
dollars a year will be saved at Consolidated Vultee’s San 
Diego plants. 

It all started because an employee became alert—the hard 
way. While walking through factory buildings in connection 
with his work in plant engineering, Melville Kilbourne 
stumbled a time or two over rivets scattered everywhere. 
On the floor around assembly lines, they were thick and 
treacherous. 


Rivets— 
cool and collected 


1. Operator is filling cellophane envelopes with rivets 
on a special machine designed for Consolidated Vultee. 
Started at this company’s plant, the packaging of rivets 
has spread throughout the aircraft industry. 


He observed one day that 35 employees were engaged in 
sorting out rivets, workmen urgently needed on assembly 
lines. Rivets had been swept up from factory floors and 
each one had to be inspected individually to determine its 
size and type. Some were as small as a watch screw, while 
others ranged up to the size of a fountain pen. Between 
these extremes were approximately 1,200 different sizes and 
types. Sorting them was a colossal job, and yet less ex- 
pensive than replacement, with aluminum the most critical 
war-time metal. 

Obtaining permission to make a thorough study of the rivet 
problem, he found that in the salvage department were 23 
tons of unsorted rivets which had been dropped on factory 
floors. Although crews were working day and night, the 
stock continued to grow as production schedules increased. 
Subcontractors were engaged to help and finally these were 
unable to accept further deliveries. 


2. After rivets are packaged, they are returned to refrigeration, then delivered when needed to assembly lines in refrigerator 
tricycles. Employee is loading tricycle. 3. This “Good Humor” girl is leaving with a load of rivets. Dry ice is used to 


keep rivets at below zero temperature during transportation. 
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In one plant which used 35,000 pounds each month, half 
of them were upset in pans or slipped through the fingers 
of riveters. It is not easy to hold rivets in one hand and a 
rivet gun in the other without losing a few on the floor. 
So, solution of keeping rivets off the floor did not entirely lay 
in the simple problem of teaching fumbling riveters to be 
more careful. 

During the last war, Melville Kilbourne operated a radio 
manufacturing company in Seattle, Wash. Radio equip- 
ment was fabricated on assembly tables where the small 
parts were taken. After workmen left, tables were strewn 
with tiny washers, bolts, screws and pieces of wire. Boys 
were hired to gather them up and sort them before morning. 
It was expensive. Then one day, Kilbourne bought some 
small paper bags at a grocery store. He sacked up all the 
parts needed at a particular station in a brown paper bag and 
the elusive parts were corralled. Production was immediately 
increased. 

“Why can’t the same principle be used with rivets,” he 
thought. It was a simple idea, but like many others, had 
evaded application in the aircraft industry until a few months 
ago. Like jelly beans and salted peanuts, rivets are now pack- 
aged in small cellophane bags. 

Further study by Consolidated Vultee disclosed that in 
addition to keeping rivets off the floor and reducing heavy 
costs of sorting, cellophane packaged rivets resulted in even 
greater savings because rivets remained cold longer. A large 
proportion of rivets used in manufacturing military aircraft 
are known as ‘“‘ice-box’’ rivets. Due to characteristics of 
aluminum-alloy from which they are made, rivets remain 
comparatively soft while kept at low temperatures. 

Most metals become hard when cold, but this is not true 
of aluminum-alloy rivets following heat treatment. A major 
problem in handling rivets is to keep them cold until delivered 
to riveters on assembly lines, in order that they can be driven 
while soft. 

Before the use of cellophane-packaged rivets, workmen 
had to leave their stations and walk to central refrigerators, 
take a pan full of rivets and return to the line. Exposed to 
room temperatures in open pans, rivets became hard within 
30 minutes. This meant that at least every 30 minutes, each 
riveter using this type of rivet had to spend a few minutes 
replenishing his supply. There were hundreds of riveters 





and the cumulative time lost was enormous. Fewer trips 
away from the production line are necessary now because 
the insulating effect of cellophane maintains rivets in a soft 
condition for nearly an hour and a half. Savings in man- 
hours, formerly lost in walking to and from refrigeration 
centers, is the largest single item involved in the total savings 
as a result of the new packaging system in use at Consolidated 
Vultee. 

Through the transparent bags, the head type, of which 
there are half a dozen kinds, can be determined easily, and 
the size is printed on the bag. A riveter sometimes works 
with half a dozen different size rivets. The difference in size 
is often so minute that if a riveter happened to forget the size 
he was using or if they became mixed in his apron, only the 
most patient riveter could keep from sowing them like wheat 
over the flocr. In order to keep them separated now, one 


4. Supplies of cold rivets are supplied at departmental stations where attendants deliver two or three bags ata time. 5. 
Bags are sealed by inserting top ina machine. Heated jaws clamp down to seal the envelopes. 6. Addressograph is used 
to print the size of rivets on cellophane envelopes. Several hundred thousand envelopes are used each month. 
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corner of a bag is opened and a riveter pours out as many as 
needed at a time. 

Under the old system, despite careful attention, rivets 
were often kept at room temperatures longer than 30 minutes 
before being used. They became hard and brittle and under 
the pounding of a rivet gun, often cracked. And cracked 
rivets come out—inspectors see to that. Every rivet, 
400,000 of them are in each Liberator bomber, for instance, 
is inspected not only by company inspectors, but also by 
Army and Navy inspectors. When cracked rivets are found, 
out they come, the slow, hard way—by drilling. Losses in 
man-hours from drilling out cracked rivets were enormous. 
This is another item which has practically been eliminated as 
a result of the company’s efficient new method of using 
packaged rivets. 

The converter of cellophane cooperated with the company 
in developing a grade of film which would stand subzero 
temperatures. The first types experimented with were un- 
satisfactory. The adhesive was not water resistant and the 
ink used for printing was soluble in water. Envelopes 
currently used are made of type 450-MSAT cellophane, a 
material developed for use in temperatures as low as —30 
degrees F. 

Following the manufacturing processes, rivets are now 
packaged in these transparent envelopes, of which several 
hundred thousand are used in the San Diego plants each 
month. Automatic weighing machines fill the bags with the 
desired amount, another machine seals them with heat, and 
then they go to refrigerators to await delivery to assembly 
lines. 

The plant has a well organized rivet delivery system. Like 
“Good Humor” ice cream routes, girls with specially made 
refrigerator tricycles ride through factory aisles to deliver 
ice-cold, packaged rivets to distributing centers. During 
transportations, rivets are held at approximately —10 deg. 
F. by using dry ice. Department refrigerator stations are 
located at convenient places throughout factory buildings, 
so that workmen have only an average of 40 feet to walk for 
replenishing their rivet supply. 

Prior to the use of packaged rivets, workmen usually 
serviced themselves by reaching into a refrigerator and 
getting a handful or two of the type of rivet needed, usually 
managing to mix a few up with other types. Station attend- 
ants are now at their service to deliver small packages of the 
correct size and type. 

As a result of man-hours saved thrcugh handlirg rivets 
under this system, many more airplanes are in action. And 
instead of lying around, rivets are flying around, holding 
parts of these bombers and fighters together in the battles 
for freedom. 


Credit: Cellophane envelopes, The Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filling machines, Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Heat sealer, Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Marking machine, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


7. More than 300 different types and sizes of rivets are 
used. Rivets in these bins do not require refrigeration. 
Employee is taking a panful to be packaged in cellophane 
envelopes. 8. Rivets to be packaged are poured into 
hopper from where they are carried by elevator belt to 
filling machine. 9. Packaged rivets not requiring re- 
frigeration are stored in racks near riveting stations. 
Workmen, on the average, have only about 40 feet to walk 
for replenishing their supplies. 
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WPB member explains glass order amendments 


by T. E. Manwarring* 





\° doubt many have had misgivings about Orders per- 
taining to glass which have been issued by WPB. 
However, I can assure you that no order is issued (at least 
in the Containers Division) without proper facts to support 
the need for it. 

Perhaps you can better understand the glass limitation 
orders if we explained their background and objectives. 
Order L-103 basically is a standardization and simplification 
Order. It was conceived to attain two objectives: 


1. Conservation of critical materials. 
2. Increased production. 


Order L-103 lists the standard containers of simplified 
designs. The capacities of the bottles and jars listed are 
those used in the greatest numbers. Naturally, there are not 
capacities exactly suited for everybody’s needs. If we were 
to attempt to create a standard bottle to fulfill all needs, the 
glass industry would lose the benefit of long runs. It is the 
long runs of one design that enable the glass manufacturer 
to improve his production efficiency and thereby increase 
production. If the order had not been handled in this way, 
our main objectives in standardization would have been 
utterly destroyed. 

The recent amendment to L-103 includes 18 sizes of light- 
weight Boston Round bottles. We are following the same 
procedure with regard to this line of bottles as we did when 
the plain round jars were set up as standard containers for 
food. Therefore, it will not at once be mandatory to use these 
bottles. However, we anticipate that the glass manufacturers 
will quickly prepare molds for these bottles and we urge a 
shift to them from containers as rapidly as possible. 

The full effect and benefit of the standardization program 
will not be felt until the latter part of the year. However, 
we anticipate that the glass industry will increase production 
this year by approximately 20 per cent. 

With this increase in production it may seem strange why 
Order L-103-b which restricts the purchase of various types 
of glass containers was issued. 

There are two reasons: (1) The revision of Orders L-103 
and M-104 in April increased the demand for food containers 
and containers for home canning to take care of the addi- 
tional food supply developed by the War Food Administration. 
(2) The conversion to glass by manufacturers who have had 
to discontinue containers made of more critical materials. 

A survey was made and as nearly as we could determine 
the demand for glass containers exceeded the productive 
capacity approximately 25 per cent. Consequently, a re- 
distribution plan had to be effected quickly! So L-103-b 
was issued to obtain glass for the packaging of foods and 
make available a fair share of glass containers for those who 
had been deprived of containers made of critical materials. 

The peak load for food, of course, is during the period from 
July 1 to the end of October. It was recognized that 103-b 
would not completely solve the problem. To balance properly 
the demand with the productive capacity of the glass industry, 


omnes of Glass Containers and Closures Section, Containers Division, 


From a speech before National Beauty and Barber Industries Assoc., 
Chicago, Illinois, September 13, 1943. 


it would have been necessary to cut some of the products to 
much lower percentages than those listed in the order. A 
further reduction might cripple certain industries or put them 
out of business altogether. 

This order has brought up another problem and that is the 
question of second-hand bottles. It has been reported to us 
that some bottles which normally are sold by a glass manu- 
facturer for $3.00 per gross have been sold by used bottle 
dealers for as much as $6.00 per gross. Both the buyer and 
seller, in such instances, are in violation of the general maxi- 
mum price regulation. 

In that respect an OPA regulation says this: “A used 
bottle dealer may not charge and no person in the course of 
trade or business may pay prices in excess of the highest price 
charged during March 1942, by such dealers for sales to the 
same class of purchaser for such bottles and such containers, 
whether the bottles and containers are sold separately or 
together.” 

What are the factors which will affect the future supply 
of glass containers? While the glass container industry has 
been considered by War Manpower Commission as an essen- 
tial industry, it is by no means free from some of the problems 
that may plague you. 

First—Raw Materials. Fortunately, most of the ingre- 
dients used to make bottles are in abundance because of our 
natural resources. In this connection, the principle prob- 
lems are those of man-power and transportation. 

Second—Man-power. The man-power problem presents 
serious complications. Selective service boards are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel and are pressing the induction of 
some skilled men as well as common labor. For the most part 
the members of the glass industry have done an excellent job 
with their personnel, working closely with U. S. E. S. and 
Selective Service. The Containers Division is also endeavor- 
ing to assist them to keep their key men without whom glass 
production is bound to suffer. Even now, for example, two 
tanks are closed down because of lack of man-power in cer- 
tain sections. 

Third—Fuel. Fuel presents areal problem, one, however, 
that is not unsurmountable. We are working on a program 
to provide standby facilities and an adequate supply of standby 
fuel to tide the industry over the critical winter months. 

Fourth—Shipping Cartons. When the shortage becomes so 
acute that it is impossible to obtain cartons for food, I am 
somewhat fearful that it is entirely possible that shipments 
of glass bottles will be interrupted because of the lack of a 
shipping container. 

Fifth—Closures. The picture is somewhat cloudy concern- 
ing the supply of caps for packing of your products. Under 
Order M-104 no prime steel is available at the present time. 
Some relief was given in a recent amendment to the order 
which permitted closures to be manufactured from black 
plate waste of various kinds. Unfortunately, this has not 
proved to be a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

The Glass and Closures Section of Containers Division, 
WPB, in cooperation with other divisions controlling the 
distribution of the necessary (Continued on page 130) 
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\ War Food Administration of the Dept. of "Agri- 
culture is not going to step in and take over the WPB 
Containers Division, even as food alone is concerned, nor 
does it even make such a pretense. Thus, emphatically does 
Russell A. Palen, chief of the WFA Containers and Packag- 
ing Branch, express himself. 

Because there have been so much conjecture, so much mis- 
information, misunderstanding and actual mystery about 
the operations of Mr. Palen’s branch among packaging and 
container people, Modern Packaging has gone directly to 
Mr. Palen in an effort to get a clear picture of the organization 
and its functions and, by presentation of this picture to its 
readers, to dispel these erroneous ideas. 

WFA and WPB are cooperative agencies of the govern- 
ment, and there need be no duplication or overlapping of 
functions. WFA decides what foods will be packaged, in 
what quantities and recommends the types of containers 
to be used. All this it can do because of its programming 
of food production and distribution and its study of con- 
tainer and packaging materials and facilities. 

In the last two years, within the Department of Agri- 
culture, a firm approach has been taken to the question of 
estimating total food production and distribution adequately. 
This programming of food production is a major responsi- 
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What is relation of WEA 


to WPB 


containers. branch? 


bility of the WFA. Annual food requirements are translated 
in the late fall of each year into crop goals which farmers 
are requested to plant for the following year. From the 
crop goals and later monthly estimated crops, it is possible 
to review and re-submit requirements quarterly. By this 
method advance programming of container requirements is 
made possible. WFA knows now, for example, what the 
packaging requirements are for next winter’s citrus crop; 
it has known for several months the number of boxes needed 
for meats this fall. 

WFA performs another task in translating certain material 
requirements for the armed forces and lend-lease as well as 
civilian needs. Suppose the Army calls for 20,000 cases of 
fruits and vegetables. WFA estimates the materials needed 
to package this amount and submits its resultant require- 
ments to WPB. 

As a claimant agency, WFA gives the Requirements Com- 
mittees of WPB an estimate of the quantity of containers 
that will be needed for all food uses including those of the 
armed forces and lend-lease. Having determined needs as 
accurately as possible and having obtained what it can of 
required materials, WFA then delivers these authorizations 
and its final packaging schedules to WPB Containers Divi- 
sion. The Containers Division must take over from there 


1. Emblem designed by Walt Disney to identify U. S. food 
products throughout the world. 2. Raisins and evaporated 
milk, bought by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture under lend-lease 
for shipment to Allies. 3. Barrels of powdered milk 
ready for shipment to Britain. 
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and perform the tasks of allocating materials to the container 
manufacturers, putting pressure on production to see that 
containers are made on time and supplying the product 
manufacturers in accordance with their quotas so that there 
will be fewer production lags and delays in shipments. 

WFA clearly sees the necessity and strongly advocates 
the pooling of all materials in one strong centralized Con- 
tainers Division. The container picture involves all agencies 
and there ought not to be fragmentary handling of the 
critical materials concerned. WFA can estimate food 
packaging and container requirements accurately and can 
submit recommendations as to how food requirements can 
be met. Overseeing the whole container field which nat- 
urally involves many more things than food, however, and 
the actual operations necessary to produce and supply 
sufficient containers for everyone, and on time, must be the 
work of one over-all operating agency. WPB’s Containers 
Division is it. 

WPB and WFA consult on all orders affecting food once 
they are issued, but the orders are administered by WPB, 
with the one exception of the tin can order (M-81), the food 
sections of which are administered in entirety, and not on a 
liaison basis, by WFA. Since approximately 97 per cent of 
tinplate production goes into containers for food, it is-logical 
and expedient that the administration of Schedules I and II 
of Conservation Order M-81 which pertain to food should 
be vested in WFA. 

The war set-up of the WFA Containers and Packaging 
Branch is not a brand new development. This is another 
idea that Mr. Palen would be happy to see dispelled. Asa 
subdivision of the WFA Office of Materials and Facilities 
under the direction of M. Lee Marshall, the Containers and 
Packaging Branch has a new name, but actually this section 
has been doing much the same job for a long time. Russell 
Palen has been in charge of Agriculture’s packaging for the 
past two years. He was first in the (Continued on page 126) 


4. Spiced ham and dried apples for lend-lease shipment. 
5. Familiar 5-oz. consumer packages of dried eggs for 
United Nations, wax paper wrapped and dipped, to pro- 
tect contents from moisture. 6. Full-drawn poultry moves 
in fibre containers (rear); dressed poultry, in barrels. 
7. Canned grapefruit in cartons awaiting shipment. 8. 
Beans, after blanching and packing in round fibre con- 
tainers, are stored in frozen food locker plant. 
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,000,000 pounds 
of spinach 


by A. F. Joy 





Pressed spinach drops from press on to draining trays. 
excess water from product. 
20 minutes in stacked trays. 


i about a food staple in terms of millions of pounds 
these days gives one a comfortable feeling, a feeling that 
expresses itself in the thought that people won’t go hungry 
after all, that somewhere somebody is really seeing to it that 
maximum production on the food front is being constantly 
maintained. 

But the seven millions of pounds to which reference is made 
in this story is not for direct consumption. This four-crop 
harvest, much of it from local sources of some 300 acres, is 
really coddled from cutting to packing. As a matter of fact, 
there are quite a few important steps leading to the sanitary 
packaging of this particular vegetable. Seven million pounds 
of spinach, a lot to harvest, let alone to wrap up, is actually 
processed and packaged ready for delivery to the ultimate 
consumer at a small but highly synchronized farm-factory 
spot in New England. 

This is just one more of William O’Donnell’s several mass 
production undertakings at Suffolk Farms in Revere, Mass. 
Mr. O’Donnell has a government contract which calls for a 
cool million pounds of his specially packed spinach for mili- 
tary use alone. Another two million pounds will be sent to 
the civilian consumer market during that time of the year 
when fresh-picked spinach is not readily available. The rest 
will be held for as long as 12 months, if necessary, appearing 
on the consumer market from time to time as consumption 
demands. Thus spinach is made available during those 
times when it ordinarily would not be on the market. 

In other words, this spinach is frozen and held under con- 
trolled temperature until the supply of fresh spinach is low, 
when it appears in stores ready for consumption with a mini- 
mum of preparation, since it is free of sand and waste par- 
ticles, on the housewife’s part. 

The secret of edible frozen spinach is in the preparation of 
the crop for sanitary packaging. A system has been evolved 
where a batch of fresh picked spinach goes through several 
quick operations including screening, washing, grading, ster- 
ilizing, pressing, packing and hauling to cold storage—all in 
less than an hour. Mass-production, assembly-line technique 
All machinery involved is geared for 


makes this possible. 
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Only 25 Ibs. pressure can be exerted in pressing 


Additional pressure would harm spinach. Spinach drains and dries for 
Note rubber gloves on young Chinese workers. 


high speed and to see this food traveling from operation to 
operation in the comparatively small space allowed for the 
processing is to gain a look at clockwork accuracy with a mini- 
mum of human effort and yet with a satisfying overall sanitary 
handling of the crop that assures its complete cleanliness 
when it reaches the end of the processing line. 

The various steps leading up to the packaging of this prod- 
uct are: 

The spinach comes from the field packed 75 pounds net in 
what originally were tea crates. These light-weight wooden 
crates are purchased at the warehouse of a chain grocery con- 
cern and the four corners of the tea crates are reinforced with 
angle iron to withstand the rougher handling in the fields. 
The spinach is hand fed from these crates on to a moving belt 
which carries the spinach up into huge rotary sieves where the 
vegetable is given a thorough shaking for sifting out of sand 
and small particles which may be on the spinach, through 
the shaker’s screen wire mesh, 

While the spinach is being shaken, it is at the same time 
being worked down out of the wide end of the mechanically 
rotated shakers so that it automatically drops onto another 
moving belt, called a dry picking table, where 20 women op- 
erators in neat blue and white uniforms give the spinach a 
dry inspection, pulling out yellow leaves, stems, weeds and 
other foreign matter. This inspection eliminates the waste, 
so that the final consumer pays for the product which he 
can actually use. 

At the end of this belt, the inspected spinach drops into a 
preliminary washer where another moving belt, which is per- 
forated to allow drainage, carries it up and over into the main 
washing tank. This main washing tank utilizes 50 wide- 
mouthed spray nozzles fed by means of a high pressure pump 
recirculating system. The nozzles emit a terrific pressure- 
spray into the big tank, thoroughly washing in bubbling clear 
water the spinach which, as it is being washed, is also being 
forced to the other end of the tub. This is accomplished 
simply by focusing the powerful jets of water at an angle into 
the tank. The jets of water push the spinach into place for 
the next operation. 
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At the end of the tank a conveyor carries the washed spin- 
ach into an open steam blancher, a huge tub-like kettle in 
which the spinach is steamed for approximately one minute 
and 55 seconds at 212 deg. F. This semi-cook process serves 
not only to half cook the spinach but, more important, to in- 
activate the enzymes in the product. By this so-called inac- 
tivation of the enzymes, the life of the vegetable in storage is 
considerably lengthened since these enzymes (organic sub- 
stances subject to fermentation over a period of time) would 
spoil the spinach were they not killed by the boiling point 
water-steam treatment. The blancher is provided with a 
meter registering internal temperature and this recorder is 
checked periodically to see that temperature is regularly 
maintained, so that all the spinach will have the same blanch- 
ing and the product be kept uniform. 

After the steam bath, the spinach is automatically dropped 
from the blancher onto a wide rubber belt where it is ex- 
amined while on the way to preliminary coolers. This 
examination catches other particles that may have been 
missed in the previous inspection. 

The preliminary coolers are two metal compartments hold- 
ing city water at approximately 60 degrees temperature into 
which the spinach is circulated. This temporary cooling 
process serves to relieve the burden on the main cooling tanks 
which are artificially cooled. 

Then the spinach drops into two artificially cooled tanks of 
water where the liquid registers approximately 40 degrees. 
This bath brings temperature of the spinach quickly down to 
between 55 and 60 degrees. The water in these cooling tanks 
is piped from an ice house located in the plant where 75-lb. 
chunks of ice are constantly being sprayed with water. This 
cooled water is pumped to the main cooling tanks at con- 
trolled temperatures of about 40 degrees. Rinsing of spinach 
raises this temperature 15 or 20 degrees so that when the 
water is eventually discharged, it has climbed to about 60 de- 
grees. Two electric pumps are used to operate this cooling 
mechanism, one at the tanks and one at the refrigerating 
chest. 

Considerably cooled, the spinach now drops onto wide 
belts for final so-called wet inspection where some 30 uni- 
formed girls and women sort the wettened spinach. They 


Left. 
waxed wrappers over closed cartons. 








Weighing and packing drained spinach in 21/2-lb. cartons. 
Temporarily sealed outer wrappers move down white belt to last 





throw out any foreign weeds which have escaped first inspec- 
tion and they also pull off any remaining yellow leaves and 
stems. After this third inspection, there is little danger of 
other than good edible product being left. 

Without any manhandling, the spinach is next automati- 
cally conveyed to a press where excess water is extracted. 
Here, care must be taken to see that too much pressure is not 
exerted, harming the spinach. Pressure, therefore, is con- 
trolled so that the stainless steel roliers of the press exert 
about 25 lb. pressure evenly distributed over the product as it 
passes through. Correct pressure evenly distributed ac- 
counts for the fresh appearing quality of the spinach later. 

After the spinach has been pressed, it is caught in metal 
draining trays and these trays are stacked to allow the spinach 
a 20-minute draining and drying period before it is ready to 
be placed in the packs. 

From the racks, the spinach is brought to the packing table 
where it is weighed for packing in 14-oz., 2'/2-Ib., and 5-b. 
packages. 

An overhead moving line of opened boxes is continually fed 
to the girls at the packing table who pack the spinach in the 
containers. The 2'/,-Ilb. containers are Peter-style cardboard 
boxes, cellophane lined and are received flat from the manu- 
facturer. They are opened on a sanded wooden form in a 
loft above the processing room. The opened boxes are placed 
on a canvas conveyor belt and slowly converge down upon the 
packing table where they are filled and the cellophane inner 
liner folded into place. The box tops are then closed down 
and the filled containers passed to sealers who put outer waxed 
wrappers over the cartons. The boxes are covered with two 
layers of these waxed wrappers, for further protection, which 
are sealed into place by electric hand-sealing irons, effecting 
a sturdy pack. 

The sealed containers are placed on a white sanitary rubber 
belt moving slowly along the length of the big table where a 
second sealing operation takes place. This is the end sealing 
which is accomplished by means of table irons lying flush with 
the surface of the table. These chrome-plated platens are 
heated electrically by thermostatic control and two quick 
flourishes of the box ends against the hot metal surface serve 
to melt effectively the waxed parchment, providing an effec- 


Right. Packing and sealing outer 


sealing operation where thermostatically controlled heating irons lying flush with table heat seal the 
ends of the outer wrappers. 
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tive seal to the outer wrapper and assuring protection for 

the product during shipment and storing. 

Printed instructions on the outer vegetable parchment wrap- 
pers indicate how the spinach should be handled after emerg- 
ing from storage. These important instructions include stor- 
age and cooking. ’ 

To store: ‘‘Store in coldest storage space available. Product 
can be kept as long as it is completely frozen. After it is 
thawed, product is as perishable as ‘fresh’ and should be 
used promptly. Do not refreeze product after it has 
thawed.” 

Stacking of the sealed 2'/2-lb. packages continues after 
sealing. Two dozen of the packages are put into wooden 
trays and 8 of these trays are loaded onto a skid which is 
hauled by a pump truck either to the holding room at the 
plant or to a waiting refrigerated truck for hauling to cold 
storage. 

At the cold storage plant the spinach is treated to a sharp 
freezing technique which sees the food in “‘freeze” at approxi- 
mately 38 degrees below zero for two hours. Then the frozen 
packages are taken to holding rooms and stored at 30 to 32 
deg. F. until orders are completed and the spinach is shipped 
out. Special corrugated cartons are used to ship the cartons 
from cold storage to consumer points. These corrugated 
cartons have proved efficient shipping containers for this 
type of product. 

The 2'/.-lb. Peter-style cartons are of heavy cardboard 
calibre with paraffined outer surfaces. They measure 9!/, in. 
long by 71/2 in. wide, and are 2'/, in. deep. Interlocking end 
tabs hold the ends securely in place and the top cover folds 
down inside the outer bottom edge. Half-inch cuts at each 
side of the cover serve as slots which catch into place in 11/2-in. 
wide overlays which are extensions of the box sides since they 
overlap at the top. 

The inner cellophane liners measure 22'/2 in. by 17 in. and 
are tacked along the inside edges of the boxes by means of 
hand sealing irons as they come off the moving belt at the 
sealing table in the factory. 

When the cook receives the package of spinach, instruc- 
tions on the outer vegetable parchment wrappers tell exactly 
how the product is to be prepared for eating. “‘Spinach should 


be thawed before cooking to insure uniform cooking,’”’ read 
the instructions. ‘‘Remove the vegetable from the carton _ 
and place in boiling salted water. Use 1/2 pints boiling 
water for 2'/, Ibs. of product, 3 pints for 5 lbs. Bring water 
to second boil and boil products only under just tender, 
Approximate cooking times are indicated below. Do not 
use soda—it destroys vitamins. Avoid overcooking—these 
products cook in shorter time than the same vegetables in 
fresh form. Approximate cooking time: (from second boil) 
3 to 6 minutes.” 

The product is labeled as “Fresh Frozen Spinach,”’ and the 
printed label also features this statement: ‘“This high quality 
New England grown spinach is scientifically produced under 
ideal conditions and contains high amounts of valuable 
mineral salts and vitamins. Its fine quality and flavor is 
retained by freezing and if once defrosted should be cooked 
immediately. Do not attempt to refreeze if defrosted.” 

This kind of instruction on the wrapper and on the label 
is truly informative and insures that the product, which 
has been so carefully tended from seed to packaged article 
will be used in a manner to give greatest food value and best 
taste. Since the packaged spinach will be for military as 
well as consumer consumption these simple instructions and 
informative labeling are kept to the essentials for preparation 
of the spinach. 

The packaging of spinach has greatly increased the general 
consumption. Without packaging and quick freezing, 
spinach remains pretty much a seasonal food, despite the fact 
that it can be grown almost all the year round in some parts 
of the United States. However, the quick freezing which 
retains the garden-like freshness of the vegetable and allows 
for long range packaging helps to balance the vegetable 
market basket throughout the year. 

Put up in convenient packs, handy for the housewife, or 
the army cook as the case may be, to use, spinach can be 
added to the menu at the will of the meal planner. 


Credits: Outer wax wrappers: Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Peter-style cardboard boxes and cello- 
bhane liners: New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Left. Ina loft above processing room one operator opens cartons and starts them on way via conveyor 
belt to sealing table below. Right. Completely washed, sterilized and packaged spinach is loaded 
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into wooden tray ready for hauling to cold storage in less than one hour after field harvesting. 








@ From the consumer view, the paper lipstick gives a 
much-needed lift in morale by providing the most necessary 
(proved by polls) feminine item in a package made of non- 


strategic materials. 


From the manufacturer's standpoint, the Burt-developed 
paper lipstick is more than a morale-builder—it's a life-saver. 
It provides a permissive package with which he can keep 


his supply lines open and his markets satisfied. 


This is one of the special wartime packaging developments 


for which Burt will be remembered in time of peace. Others 


will appear in this space each month. Unfortunately, pro- 
ductive capacity cannot keep pace with all orders. We hope 


packagers will understand that we're doing our best to keep 
them supplied. 
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Seals Pliofilm : 
and other heat-sealing 
bags containing 
Cylinder assemblies 
é Here’s the logical answer to the need for a faster and better method 
Oil pumps of sealing moisture-proof bags made of Pliofilm or other heat- 
sealing materials. 
Fuel pumps ; 
Pp Pp As the diagram shows, the machine is simply rolled under the 
Carburetors standard gravity conveyor. Jacks lift it off the casters when in 
operating position. As the bags containing parts are moved along . 
Pistons the conveyor, the top edge of each bag is fed through the sealing 
rollers. 
Magnetos The head on which the sealing unit is mounted is quickly ad- 
Supercha rgers justable for various heights. Overhang of head allows sealing | 
. rollers to be centered over packages up to 30” maximum width. .% 
Typewriters There is no limit to length of seal. . 
Spar rt Perfect temperature control assures a strong seal without danger i 
Pe ane of overheating as in hand methods. Direction of rolls may. be re- | 
— d h versed by changing the motor leads. 
and other products that 
require saliaiion against Write for folder giving complete information 
rust and corrosion PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
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Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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This pre-war pickle package was dis- 
tributed in volume in the Milwaukee 
market. It illustrates an interesting use 
of pliofilm as a liquid seal, allowing 
pickles to be packaged in brine and dis- 
played in an attractive, economical unit: 


Phiotilm—.. Properties and Future Possibilities 
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pene pliofilm is completely restricted at present to 
a few important war uses, its pre-war development and 
applications were broad enough to hold promise for a great 
many packaging purposes after the war is over. 

The first formulations of rubber hydrochloride were pro- 
duced in the Goodyear Research Laboratories more than 20 
years ago, but it was not until 1932 that any attempt was 
made to translate the test-tube product into a commercial 
material. It was first used as a fabric, cut and sewn like 
yard goods for the manufacture of such items as rainwear, 
garment bags, card-table covers, food savers and umbrellas. 

Actual packaging applications were initiated in 1936, after 
considerable pioneer and development work on conversion of 
packaging facilities and establishment of techniques necessary 
to quantity operations. These techniques involved bag- 


making, printing, laminating and carton-lining, in addition 
to the development of special machines and equipment. 
During the period starting in 1938 and ending with Pearl 
Harbor, there was rapidly increasing use of pliofilm as a 
protective wrapper in the food industries for the packaging 
of cheese, meat, frozen and dehydrated foods, coffee, liquid 





products, citrus fruits, vegetables, crackers, cookies, nut 
meats, popcorn, potato chips, noodles and confections— 
ranging almost the entire field of both hygroscopic and 
moisture-laden materials. 

Pliofilm is produced essentially from pure grade natural 
rubber reacted with hydrochloric acid to form a new chemical 
substance. For processing, this is put into solution and cast 
in sheet form. The result is a homogeneous, transparent, 
continuous film that is thermoplastic and highly moisture- 
impervious. It is said to be odorless and tasteless. It is 
inherently heat-sealable and makes a welded bond under 
heat. It can also be sealed by adhesive, by a combination of 
heat and adhesive, or by sewing. Typical food and other 
consumer-goods wrappings pictured here are all of the pre- 
war period, but they may suggest the directions which plio- 
film will take after the war. 

Meat loaves, which formerly lost more than 8 per cent of 
their weight through dehydration while going through the 
market in an earlier type of wrapper, were found to lose less 
than */,) of 1 per cent when sealed in pliofilm. Shelled nuts 
packaged in pliofilm envelopes had three times the shelf life 
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they formerly had in other wrappers. Pickles had the ad. 





vantage of liquid-packaging in inexpensive, water-tight, ih 
moistureproof transparent bags to go right out on the counter ae 
at 5 or 10 cents a bag. of C 
This material had been adopted as a protective wrapper quer 
for process cheese in substitution for metal foil. Successfyj as 
wrappers also were developed for natural and cream cheese, eotn 
and as a result of a patented process of ‘“‘pressure pack- T 
aging,” the first successful unit retail package for natura] agin 
cheese was introduced. Further, a new method of curing the 
cheese curd in pliofilm and eliminating rind and waste may thir 
be adopted in cheese-making after the war. list 
Among the many specialty applications for meat packaging d 
in pliofilm which were in various stages of development before ing 
the war, one of the most interesting was that developed by at J 
Kingan & Co., which involved the actual cooking of the meat ove 
in a sealed pliofilm container to retain all the essential ele- I 
ments, flavors and vitamins and to provide long-keeping - 
qualities for the product. For the future, the pliofilm plic 
packaging of quick-frozen cut meats for serve-self market pac 
handling appears to have large possibilities. an 
The food use which is being given greatest publicity, how- ton 
ever, is for the sealing of fresh fruits and vegetables—sug- 7 
gesting the possibility of bringing exotic fruits from far-off jie 
places to the American dinner table. More practically, there 
is a possibility that pliofilm after the war will be used ex- ray 
tensively for preserving citrus fruits and highly perishable aie 
vegetables such as celery, lettuce, carrots, broccoli, spinach, 
cauliflower and tomatoes. én 
Several leading universities are said to be conducting re- “- 
search on this use of pliofilm and similar materials. It is jus 


indicated that citrus fruits, such as oranges and grapefruit, bl 
can be maintained in pliofilm wrappers for periods up to six 
months or longer in perfect condition and that the marketing 
life of fresh vegetables can be extended for various periods th 
up to as long as 18 months for carrots. 

A fruit or vegetable is a living plant, even after it is harv- 


we 





tic 
ested. Consequently, it must breathe—throw off CO, gas po 
and absorb a little oxygen. Also, it is subject to the loss of aa 
its essential moisture content. The failure of previous at- N: 
fil 
2. Motor oil sealed in a pliofilm bag inside a cardboard 
carton. 3. Apples retain superior quality in pliofilm 
wrap. 4. These meat loaves were cooked in pliofilm f{ 
wrappings. 5. ‘Pressure packaging” with pliofilm made 6. 
possible a successful retail package of natural cheese. — ?P! 
5 6 
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tempts to hold produce in good condition while in a moisture- 
proof wrapping is attributed to the fact that the wraps used 
not only held in the moisture but also prevented the passage 
of CO, from and oxygen to the fruit or vegetable. Conse- 
quently, the waste products coming off the produce were held 
jn and caused rapid breakdown—what the scientists call 
catabolism. 

Tensilized pliofilm—and this is the type favored for pack- 
aging produce—has, however, the peculiar property of holding 
the moisture in while allowing the CO; to pass out through its 
thin walls and just enough in to support the slowed metabo- 
lism. 

Methods have been developed, for postwar use, for apply- 
ing a tensilized pliofilm wrap automatically to citrus fruits 
at high speeds with, it is said, scarcely any increase in cost 
over the present non-moistureproof tissue wrap. 

Laminations of pliofilm with other materials constitute 
an interesting field. Before Pearl Harbor, a lamination of 
pliofilm and foil was found to be particularly effective for the 
packaging of dehydrated foods and this type of wrapper be- 
came very common in the rapidly expanding soup-mix field a 
few years ago. 

More than 200 leading coffee roasters in this country and 
abroad were reported to have adopted pliofilm as a heat- 
sealed, highly protective liner for bags, and the material was 
rapidly replacing the more expensive metal foil liner in tea 
chests. 

The original introduction of pliofilm as a dustproof and 
dampproof clothing storage bag has a tie-in with certain re- 
use packaging of dry goods, which was gaining popularity 
just before the war. Such items as sweaters, swim suits, 
blouses, blankets, towels, napkins, sheets and pillow cases 
were being packaged in pliofilm envelopes which, in addition 
to making an attractive package, had permanent value for 
the buyer. 

War-time applications of pliofilm, with their great implica- 
tions for the future, have been strictly functional. Most im- 
portant use has been in the protection of aircraft engines from 
corrosion by the dehydration method. Every Army and 
Navy aircraft engine is sealed in a specially constructed plio- 
film envelope. Preservation is provided by maintaining the 


6. These meat loaf packages in pliofilm wrap were 
prize winners in the 1941 All-America competition. 
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atmosphere confined within the sealed pliofilm container at a 
low humidity by the use of desiccants inside the package to 
dehydrate the air. With this protection, aircraft engines have 
been shipped to all of the far-flung battlefronts, through 
every type of atmospheric condition, with satisfactory 
preservation of highly finished metal surfaces. The former 
method of packing in grease, with resultant delay in unpack- 
ing, cleaning and reassembling for use, is in this way com- 
pletely avoided. 

The dehydration method of packing is the now well-known 
Method II packaging (Modern Packaging, March, 1943, page 
69). It is based on the principle that where no moisture is 
present, corrosion cannot take place. Removal of moisture 
is accomplished by the use of a dehydrating agent, which is 
included with the parts as they are packaged, before they are 
sealed in their pliofilm bags. It is an easy matter, too, to see 
the “humidity indicator’ through the transparent pliofilm 
covering, a gadget which shows whether the dehydrating 
agent sealed within is doing its job of maintaining the proper 
relative humidity. 

Despite the strict governmental controls of rubber, this 
method of packing has proved so successful that the use of 
pliofilm has been authorized also for similar protection of 
whole plane fuselages as well as a variety of important ac- 
cessory items and spare parts of a precise and delicate nature, 
such as radar turrets, superchargers, carburetors, magnetos 
and crankshafts. 

After the war, pliofilm will undoubtedly play an important 
part in this type of packaging for many purposes. It is ex- 
pected that American export shipments will be larger than 
ever before and that this type of packaging will solve the 
distribution of many types of mechanical equipment to all 
parts of the world. It will not be limited to aircraft and air- 
craft parts, but should prove a great aid in the shipment of 
metal products where prevention of corrosion has always been 
a troublesome and costly problem. 

Packing of this nature is expected to be adopted similarly 
after the war for domestic shipment of machines and mecha- 
nisms. 

There are two types of pliofilm: normal and plasticized. 
The plasticized is generally used where wearability is the 
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7. Sealed wrap keeps moisture content stable in these 
packages of laundry bleaches and washing powders. 
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8. Nickel packages of smoked salmon for bar or counter 
display. 9. Popcorn eifectively displayed, with popping 


qualities preserved. 10. Typical box of pliofilm-pre- 
served cauliflower, retaining its garden-fresh condition. 
Other vegetables keep equally well in similar wraps. 
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primary requisite: i. e., in the manufacture of protective 
wearing apparel, household and merchandise articles. 

Primarily used in the wrapping and packaging field, how- 
ever, was the normal pliofilm. This was regularly produced 
in crystal clear, but quantity orders could be had in a wide 
range of transparent, opaque and metallic colors. 

Packaging pliofilm has been produced in a variety of 
qualities, depending upon the use and in a range of standard 
gages, varying in thickness from .0002 in. (20 gage) to .0025 
(250 gage). It has been regularly furnished in rolls in width 
up to 55 in., and can be slit into narrower widths to the near- 
est '/g, in. toa minimum of */,in. It has also been regularly 
furnished, before the war, in cut-to-size sheets in any size 
from 2 by 2 in. to 44 by 44in. 

Pliofilm heat-seals to itself within the temperature range of 
250 to 300 degrees F., giving autogenous bond. It is insol- 
uble in alcohol, water and all paraffin base oils and greases, 
and is resistant to the action of dilute acids and alkalis. 

Pliofilm has been laminated with other materials for the 
purpose of obtaining some functional property such as in- 
creased strength, lower MVT rate, reduced gas transmission, 
opacity, etc. Before the war, it was frequently laminated 
with paper, glassine, cardboard, cellophane, acetate, alumi- 
num foil, lead foil, cotton duck and burlap. 

The manufacturer’s new research laboratory includes 
complete facilities for research in connection with the de- 
velopment of improved types of pliofilm, as well as the 
broadening of the useful application range in the adaptation of 
the material to various commercial purposes. Such develop- 
ment is promised for the immediate postwar field and lowered 
cost is expected to result from high-volume output. 

Present war uses of pliofilm are strictly defined by the 
WPB in Rubber Restriction Order R-1, dated June 18, 1943, 
as follows: ‘‘Wire and cable insulation, detonating cord in- 
sulation and moistureproof envelopes for delicate parts and 
accessories for planes, guns, tanks and ships, oxygen-tent 
canopies.’’ In connection with the preservatidn of aircraft 
engines, the manufacturer is producing pliofilm in accordance 
with Specification AN-O-P-406. 

For the packaging field, the manufacturer has a code of 
identity numbers which reveal the particular specifications 
of each type of pliofilm. For example, in Type 185-NIA, the 
“185” designates the number of hundred-thousandths of 
thickness; the ‘‘N’’ reveals the type of plasticizer used; the 
“1” the quantity of plasticizer and the final letter “‘A’’ the 
special formulations or types of film. 

In 1940, a typical list of products on the market in pliofilm 
packages included such a variety as abrasive discs, cookies, 
plum pudding, bandages, batteries, books, buttons, chewing 
gum, coffee, confectioner’s sugar, cosmetics, detonating fuses, 
dolls, dried fruits and vegetables, drugs, fire extinguishers, 
fish, flowers, insurance policies, meat products, milk bottle 
hoods, motor oil, nuts, frozen orange juice, plant food, plastic 
compounds, potato chips, rice, roofing materials, seeds, 
textiles, tobacco, window boxes and yeast. 


ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF TYPICAL PLIOFILM 


SAMPLES 
Dielectric 
Temperature Type Gage Frequency Constant 
86° F. NO + 140 1KC 2.84 
7 Nl " bs 3.23 
“ N2 ” ws 3.51 
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MOISTURE VAPOR DIFFUSION OF REPRESENTA- 





TIVE TYPES OF PLIOFILM 


100 Gage N2._ 1.18 gm./100 sq. in./24 hrs. 5%-95% R. H. 


at 100° F. 
20 “ “ 0.93 e 
— = * oe . 
1200 “ P4 1.25 Z 
ee 1.06 7 
100 “ P1D 0.70 z 
am * § oO . 
m= * § os i 
a > 
2ply170 “ 0.25 " 
100 Gage Aero 0.56 sa 
ne 
mw * * 68 iy 


YIELD STRENGTH OF PLIOFILM IN STANDARD 
GAGES 
(Approximate) 


20 gage (.0002”) — 100,000 sq. in. per pound 


40 “ (.0004")— 55,000 “ “ “« “ 
80 “ (.0008’)— 30,000 “ “ “« “ 
100 “ (.001") —24000“ “ “ «“ 
120 “ (.0012")— 20000“ “ *« “* 
140 6“ «6((.004 — 17900 “ “ * “ 
170 “ (.0017)7—114o900"* “ “« “* 
225 “ (,00225”)— 10,750 “ “ “ «* 
so“ (ems) — sme“ = 


DIFFUSION RATES OF AIR, OXYGEN AND CARBON 
DIOXIDE THROUGH PLIOFILM 


(Expressed in cc./100 hrs./100 sq. in. at 86° F. at 50 per cent 
relative humidity under a pressure difference of 760 mm.) 


Thick- 
Film ness Air O» CO, No 
Pliofilm NO .0016” 5 25 80-90 2.5 
: Nl = 30 90-100 


_ P4 . 60-70 320-350 1200-1300 40-45 


In the above table the various types of pliofilm are listed in 
the order of increasing percentage of plasticizer. 


PHYSICAL TEST DATA ON PLIOFILM 
140-150 gage (.0014—.0015 inch) 


NO Nl N2 P4 

Ultimate tensile (kg./- 

sq. cm.) 360 360 350 330 
Ultimate elongation 

(per cent) 550 550 500 400 
Drop height (inches 

for 1” steel ball at 

80° F. 8-10 12-15 20-25 30-45 
Tear strength 
80°F. (g./em./inch) 80-150 150-200 200-300 300-500 
Tear strength 
40° F. (g./cm./inch) 75 100 100 100 
Elongation, 1 lb./inch 

width at 120° F. 2 4 6 8 
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PHOTO GENERAL MOTORS 


ll. Fresh vegetables, celery and carrots, have in some 
cases been only partially enclosed in pliofilm, offering 
considerable preservation and protection against con- 
tamination. 12. One of pliofilm’s most spectacular war 
applications—the sealing of aircraft engines. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON DIFFUSION RATES 
OF TWO REPRESENTATIVE PLIOFILM FILMS 


Film Temperature Air CO, 
Pliofilm NO 64.5° F. 2.3 45 
86° F. 4.6 87 

95° F. 8.8 106 

Pliofilm P4 64.5° F. 42.0 632 
86° F. 63 1280 

95° F. 83 1480 

Credit: Pliofilm by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 
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QUESTIONS and 








This consultation service on packaging subjects is at your com- 
mand. Simply address your questions to Technical Editor, Modern 
Packaging, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Your name or 
other identification will not appear with any published answer. 


Manual filling line 


QUESTION: I am interested in packing a dry free-flowing 
powder in bags and cartons, but have no automatic equipment 
for forming the carton, etc. Can you give me any suggestions 
as to how this can be handled on a manual or semi-automatic 
basis? 


ANSWER: There are several ways to handle bags and car- 
tons with a minimum of equipment. 

First is the purchase of some of the many types of bags or 
liners attached to folded cartons so that they can be set up 
by hand and filled. Most of these structures consist of a car- 
ton having a crease in the narrow panels and the bag or liner 
adhered to the carton in such a way that if follows the inside 
surfaces when the carton is pressed or squeezed to set it up. 
After filling these cartons, the bag closure can be made by heat 
sealing and the carton usually has tuck top, so that no carton 
gluing equipment would be necessary. 

The purchase and use of such lined cartons would require 
the minimum of hand operations and equipment, but would 
be somewhat more expensive than buying bags and cartons 
separately. 

The second method is to buy the usual folding carton and 
proper type of inner bag and set them up and assemble them 
in your own plant. Cartons can be set up on blocks and glued 
by hand or you may be able to improvise some sort of a carton 
gluing line which would close the carton bottom. The use of 
tuck flaps would not be desirable on the bottom unless addi- 
tional gluing were used because of the danger of the bottom 
opening with handling, etc. 

After the bottom of the cartons have been glued, the bag 
can be pulled down over a forming mandrel—the carton 
slipped over and both the bag and the carton pulled away 
together. This makes a well set-up bag and carton which 
can then go to the filler and sealer. The top of the carton 
can be re-glued by hand with a pressure belt to allow the glue 
to set up or a tuck top carton can be used. The bag closure 
can be easily made with a table-type heat sealing unit, or 
with greater bag length, a double fold will do equally well. 
Most suppliers of bags will be glad to help you arrange the 
opening jigs or blocks for forming up the bag before inserting 
into the carton. This kind of a setup would be more flexible 
in terms of the number of bag materials than buying the bag 
in the carton combination, but it would, of course, require 
separate blocks and jigs for each different size, and would in- 
volve more hand labor. 


I suggest if you are packing institutional or larger size units 
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that you use a multi-ply bag without the carton. Iam assum- 
ing your product is somewhat moisture-sensitive and so a 
bag construction using a moistureproof liner with a strong 
sheet on the outside such as kraft could be used for handling a 
pound or even several pounds of your product. For a larger 
weight, more than one kraft ply would be advisable. These 
bags would be closed by pasting the top or by a double fold 
and tape. There are many such setups as I have suggested 
being used for many different products. Their success and 
cost of operation depend upon your ingenuity and the knowl- 
edge and cooperation which you receive from your suppliers 
packaging materials. The advantage of beginning your 
production with a setup of this kind is that you would then be 
able to decide just the proper package and sizes which you 
would need for post-war work and at that time be able to buy 
the proper type of fully automatic equipment for this product. 


Can flexible packages be vacuumized? 


QUESTION: I heard a great deal of discussion about flexible 
packages which can be vacuumized, especially for coffee. Can 


you give me some background of this development and its present 
status? 


ANSWER: A great deal of time and money have been spent 
in trying to develop flexible packages such as bags for the 
vacuum packing of various commodities. The two outstand- 
ing products which require vacuum packing for long preserva- 
tion are dried milk and coffee, although there are many 
products which would benefit by this type of packing. Coffee 
presents the most difficult problem of this kind because 
roasted coffee gives off a large amount of carbon dioxide gas 
and this gas pressure puts an appreciable pressure upon the 
seals and closures of the package. However, evén with dried 
milk, which does not give off gas, the problem is still very 
difficult because of the absolute perfection required of the 
seals and closures, and the difficulties of vacuumizing flexible 
materials, which do not handle with precision in automatic 
equipment like tin cans or glass. 

The problem of vacuum packing in a flexible package is 
divided into two parts. First, finding a material which re- 
sists the transmission of oxygen. This whole subject was 
described in the July issue of Modern Packaging—the story 
by Dr. Elder of General Foods Corporation on ‘‘Permeability 
of Flexible Materials.” You will notice that only a few of 
these selected materials tested showed zero transmission of 
air. The second phase of this problem after obtaining the 
proper packaging material is to (Continued on page 128) 
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DEHYDRATED 





[ DOESN'T take any gazing into a 
crystal ball to see that many signs 
point to the increasing importance of 


dehydrated foods. Our research staff 


has already made significant strides 













Here’s Pneumatic’s automatic Standard Carton 

Feeder and Bottom Sealer. It's but one of more 

than 80 machines that prove Pneumatic’s slogan 
“Lower Cost per Container’’. 










“What About 
Packaging 
Dehydrated Foods?” 


in mastering the problems of packag- 
ing and compressing these products. 
The same vision and canny patience 
that have produced over 80 major 
machines for packaging and bottling 
have arrived at sound principles for 
packaging dehydrated foods. For 
this tremendous job, Pneumatic Ma- 
chines have been designed to give, as 


always, ‘lower cost per container”’. 


We are busy at Pneumatic today 








turning out ordnance equipment. 
But we have made provision in out 
present production schedule to con- 
tinue to give your orders for essen- 
tial new equipment and necessary re- 
placement parts prompt and careful 
attention. Pneumatic Scale Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., 71 

North Quincy, 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Newport Avenue. 


Massachusetts. 


PNEUMATIC 


PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
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WASHINGTON REVIEW 


by R. L. Van Boskirk 








@ New Restrictions on Folding and Set-up 
Boxes—WPEB reports that 21,000 tons of 
paper and paperboard will be saved during 
the next year under the restrictions of L- 
239 as amended September 10. The 
amended order provides for an inventory 
restriction of 90 days’ supply of boxes for 
users but permits a 25-ton allowance for 
small uses and users. 

Inside pulp liners may now be used only 
in boxes for packaging wet or oily foods 
or products containing 25 per cent or more 
of metal. 

One of the biggest savings is expected 
to be made in the restriction on individual 
size cereal boxes which are now forbidden 
to retail stores. However military and 
restaurant use of these boxes may be 
continued and this classification takes 75 
per cent of all production. A serious at- 
tempt was made to eliminate the small 
size boxes for military and restaurant use, 
but any such measure would have closed 
down many machines which cannot be 
adapted to the larger sizes. In view of 
Agriculture’s attempt to increase cereal 
consumption by 25 per cent it was deemed 
best policy to cut retail sales only. Most 
families should be able to adapt themselves 
to use the large size cereal boxes. The 
next step will probably be to convert the 
middle size packaging machine for cereals 
to large size packaging and thus concen- 
trate on one large size for retailers. 

The new amendment also places all 
jewelry boxes in the restricted schedule. 
The former order restricted custom jewelry 
boxes only and some dealers got around 
the order by simply changing sizes. 

Candy manufacturers will be hit ac- 
cording to their former practices. Manu- 
facturers had not been hit by paperboard 
restrictions previous to this order. Their 
30 per cent cut in sugar had automatically 
taken care of the box situation and they 
had managed to get along without too 
much trouble from the cellophane and 
glassine restrictions. Under the new re- 
striction there will be no less boxes and 
box styles may generally be preserved, but 
they will have to be made of lighter weight. 
Small candy packages, generally associated 
with bars, had already suffered a cut in 
elimination of the inside liner and no 
change has been made affecting the outer 
liner. This type box uses about 15 per 
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cent virgin pulp. Large size candy boxes 
are made from about 95 per cent waste 
paper. Some critics urged that WPB cut 
candy boxes 20 per cent across the board, 
but industry advisers pointed out that 
such procedure would work particular 
hardship on those who had already made 
severe cuts in comparison with some of the 
quality candy manufacturers who were 
using heavy paperboard for the box proper 
and considerable board for inside packag- 
ing. The principal aim in candy box re- 
striction was to get at those who have been 
over-packaging. 

There are a great many other restric- 
tions in the order including the number of 
items to be packed in a box. Like belts, 
suspenders, etc., which were restricted 
to six in a box last June, such things as 
hose and knitted wear must now travel in 
multiple company. 

Cosmetics were passed up because no 
way has been found to deal with their 
complicated packaging system, but the 
manufacturers are working on a voluntary 
simplification program. 

The entire amendment was particularly 
fashioned to strike at extravagant pack- 
aging. For that reason a straight cut of 
something like 80 per cent would have 
created undue hardship, so the Containers 
Division is doing its best to deal equally 
with all concerned and studying each 
move in order to equalize the situation as 
much as possible. They hope that each 
producer will have an adequate package, 
but that no one in the same industry will 
have an advantage over a competitor in 
the same field. 


@ Wider Use of V-2 Boxes Authorized— 
The Office of the Quartermaster General 
has notified the Containers Division of 
the War Production Board that it will ac- 
cept V-2 boxes in the packaging of certain 
products where V-1 boxes previously were 
specified. The V-2 boxes take substan- 
tially less virgin pulp, thus spreading the 
available supply of this material. 

Items for which the Quartermaster 
Corps has indicated acceptance of V-2 
boxes include canned fruits and vege- 
tables, canned milk, canned fish and jams, 
jellies and preserves. Where practical, 
all producers and processors who have 
orders for the shipment of these items in 





V-1 boxes are urged by WPB to change 
over to packaging in V-2 boxes. 


@ Grocers’ and Variety Bags Limited— 
Limitation Order L-261 issued August 31 
by WPB limits the use of paper in manu- 
facturing grocers and variety bags by 
setting up a production quota on the paper 
tonnage which bag makers may use in 
making grocers’ and variety bags during 
each quarterly quota period. The quota 
percentage for a full quarterly quota period 
is 70 per cent of the paper tonnage used 
by the bag maker during the 6-month 
base period October 1, 1941, through 
March 31, 1942. During the 1941-42 
base period, paper consumption in the bag 
industry was somewhat higher than nor- 
mal. Therefore, the reduction now im- 
posed by L-261 is not so great as the 70 per 
cent figure would indicate. 


@ Glycerine Released to Industrial Users 
—A limited quantity of glycerine has been 
released beginning October 1 by the War 
Food Administration to a group of indus- 
trial users who have been without it since 
March when the production was diverted 
largely to the war program. Those who 
are sharing in the small quantity that has 
been made available include manufactur- 
ers of crown caps, protective coatings, 
dentifrices, shaving creams, etc. 


@ Fibre Containers for Shipping Still in 
Use—Erroneous assumptions and rumors 
that a proposed fibre container order to 
be issued soon by WPB would carry sweep- 
ing prohibitions against the use of fibre 
shipping containers for all furniture oc- 
casioned numerous letters and telegrams 
of protest from furniture manufacturers to 
WPB. Inanswer, the Containers Division 
has announced that no flat prohibition 
against the use of fibre containers for 
shipping, except in cases where it is prac- 
tical to package products in less critical 
materials, will be contained in the pro- 
posed order. Instead, the order probably 
will require reduction in tonnage of fibre 
containers for shipping many essential 
products, since a very critical situation 
exists in the supply of fibre containers for 
all essential requirements, even military 
and export. (Continued on page 112) 
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@ WFA Urges Return of Used Containers 
—Approximately 700,000,000 new wooden 
containers are required to pack the annual 
production of fresh fruit and vegetables, 
but production of these is considerably 
below normal because of war demands for 
materials and facilities, and the normal re- 
use of about 50,000,000 is not sufficient 
to relieve the critical shortage. The War 
Food Administration, therefore, is urging 
consumers who buy fruits and vegetables 
in bulk to return all usable empty con- 
tainers to dealers from whom the pur- 
chases were made. Used container firms 
collect second-hand crates, hampers, 
boxes, and baskets from fruit and vege- 
table dealers and re-distribute them to 
growers and packing houses, thus helping 
to alleviate the short supply of new con- 
tainers. 


@ Notes on Steel Drums—The War Food 
Administration and the WPB have com- 
pleted arrangements enabling shippers of 
edible and inedible oils to obtain new steel 
closed head drums for essential replace- 
ment of worn out stocks. Requests for 
replacements should be filed between 
October 1 and October 10, and every 3 
months thereafter, with the Containers 
Division, WPB, using form 1887. The re- 
lease of new drums beyond first replace- 
ments, however, will depend on the avail- 
able supply. No new open head drums 
will be released, according to WPB of- 
ficials, but shippers who have them on 
hand may make application to use them. 

WPB, through the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Assn., has advised 
all manufacturers of paint, varnish and 
lacquer to make certain that the best 
possible use is made of their present supply 
of steel shipping drums. A letter from the 
WPB Chemicals Division pointed out 
that the supply of steel for shipping con- 
tainers is so limited that there is no as- 
surance of availability of sufficient steel 
containers for packaging all protective 
coatings required by the armed services. 

Manufacturers of paint, varnish and 
lacquer must obtain the cooperation of 
their customers in returning steel drums 
wherever possible and should re-use them 
as many times as they can. It is essential 
that these manufacturers indicate their 
drum requirements to their drum 
suppliers as far in advance as_ pos- 
sible, because drum fabricators must in 
turn request their steel allotments some 
90 days in advance of production. 

If a manufacturer has a contract with 
the War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment demanding the use of new drums, he 
should request the procurement officer of 
the branch of the service involved to sup- 
ply him with the necessary new drums. 
Such drums should be available from quan- 
tities allocated to the services. 


@ Show Preference Order Ratings on 
Purchase Orders—The Containers Divi- 


sion of WPB urges all purchasers of fibre 
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drums to show their Order P-140 prefer- 
ence ratings on purchase orders for drums. 
This will aid WPB in planning fibre drum 
allocations under Conservation Order M- 
313. While the manufacturers are not 
permitted to honor the ratings as such, 
they report the rating to WPB, and WPB 
then considers them in determining how 
the current supply of drums is to be dis- 
tributed over pending orders reported by 
the drum manufacturers. 


@ Packing Costs May Be Added—Re- 
vised Supplementary Order No. 34 (Pack- 
ing Expenses on Sales to Procurement 
Agencies) issued by OPA on September 6, 
1943 and effective September 11, permits 
suppliers of equipment and parts sold to 
the Army and other procurement agencies 
and packed to their specifications to add 
the overhead costs applicable to the pack- 
ing operations as well as the direct labor 
and material costs. 

Changes in types of packing requested 
by the procurement agencies due to war 
needs have necessitated the use of machin- 
ery, either newly designed or specially pur- 
chased, in contrast to hand labor pre- 
viously used in special packing and have 
added greatly to indirect costs of factory 
overhead. 


@ New Ceilings for Gummed Tape— 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 459 
(Gummed Kraft Sealing Tape) effective 
August 30, 1943, stabilizes ceiling prices 
for gummed kraft sealing tape at approxi- 
mately the levels of July through Septem- 
ber 1941 by establishing manufacturers’ 
specific dollars-and-cents maximums on 
the standard grade of sealing tape on sales 
to distributors. This new price regulation 
reduces most manufacturers’ ceilings as 
previously established by MPR No. 129 
(Certain Converted Paper Products) by 
an average reduction of approximately 6 
per cent. 


@ Specialty Paper Bags and Envelopes 
Covered by New Pricing Regulation— 
MPR No. 463 (Specialty Paper Bags and 
Specialty Paper Envelopes) which became 
effective September 8, 1943 holds all manu- 
facturers to 1941 selling levels on current 
sales of specialty paper bags and specialty 
paper envelopes or services connected with 
such sales. Such items as certain auto- 
matic and flat-style bags and envelopes 
made from specialty papers, preprinted 
waxed bags, laminated and mounted foil 
bags, and window-face bags, all of which 
are used largely for the protection of food 
products, are covered by this regulation. 

OPA reports that the regulation was pre- 
sented and discussed at a well-attended 
meeting, to which all members of the in- 
dustry had been invited, and the regula- 
tion was accepted as being generally fair 
and equitable. 


@ Pricing the “Standard’’ Line —Amend- 
ment No. 3 to OPA’s Maximum Price 





Regulation 382 (Wide Mouth Glass Con. 
tainers), effective August 30, 1943, has the 
effect of continuing the industry’s own 
method of pricing the newly developed 
“‘standard”’ line by which quantity dis. 
counts for the “‘standard’’ line—first in- 
troduced in February 1942—are limited 
to the lowest possible published price to 
any purchaser of a single order of 1,000 
cases or more. All price differentials 
which were or would have been allowed 
on the sale of containers during July 1941 
by any manufacturer to large quantity 
purchasers do not apply to current sales 
of the industry’s ‘‘standard”’ line. For all 
wide-mouth glass containers other than 
the ‘‘standard”’ line, however, these price 
differentials must be maintained and con- 
tinued. 


@ Burlap Restrictions Relaxed—Conser- 
vation Order M-221, as amended Septem- 
ber 11, 19438, relaxes certain restrictions 
on the use and purchase of burlap bags 
in view of improving burlap supply pros- 
pects. The amendment removes quotas 
on farmers’ and packers’ purchases of new 
burlap bags for packing agricultural prod- - 
ucts during the balance of 1943. The 
amendment also permits the purchase of 
new burlap bags for packing salt and in- 
creases purchase quotas for several non- 
agricultural products including petroleum 
waxes, stearic acid and salt. The quotas 
are now 100 per cent of 1941 acceptances. 


@ WPB Regulates Grape Shipments— 
Amendment to Limitation Order L-232 
issued by WPB September 11, 1943 con- 
tains new regulations for packing and 
shipping in wooden containers certain 
varieties of table grapes reserved for 
raisins. These regulations apply particu- 
larly to west coast packers and shippers. 


@ Personnel Changes—Hugh Carroll, 
formerly of The Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. will be chief of the Glass Container 
and Closure Divisions, Containers Branch, 
WPB, to succeed J. C. R. Ralsteft, who 
resigned to return to the White Cap Co., 
Chicago. Kenneth W. Cole of the Pressed 
Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will be 
chief of the Steel Shipping Container, Gas 
Cylinder and Tight Cooperage Section to 
succeed Smith Johnson, who has resigned. 


@ Last Word on V-Boxes—The word is 
that when a general in the Quartermaster’s 
Office was approached on the subject of 
eliminating the sleeve because of lack of 
container board, he said, ‘‘OK, then, I'll 
take fewer boxes, but with sleeves.’’ The 
subject of rusted cans in V-boxes is now 
comparatively quiet. In the first place, it 
seems that the original alarm was fairly 
well confined to one locality and that wet 
boards were largely responsible. The con- 
tainer board was made up into boxes and 
packed before it had a chance to dry. 
The asphalt inner liner and requirement 
that board must (Continued on page 130) 
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MR. SLOWEY: 


What do you 
mean, “Thanks for 
the Bungalow.” 


MISS BURKE: 
“If | hadn’t found 
out you pay for 
obsolete and dis- 
continued lots of 
Bottle and Bottle 
Caps, | wouldn't 
have felt free to go 
ahead and get 
myself this Bun- 
galow.” 


Miss Burke had a lot of discontinued bottles and bottle 
caps in her stock room. They were useless to her and were just 


taking up valuable space. She came across one of Mr. Slowey’s ads and 
found out that Glass Container & Cap Outlet Company would pay cash for them. 
Now she owns a beautiful bungalow which she never thought she could afford and 
her stock room looks nice and neat with plenty of space for future deliveries. 
We will buy any odd, discontinued or obsolete bottles or bottle caps, either 
metal or bakelite, plain or lithographed, regardless of size or quantities, 
In fact, any kind of containers, including paper or metal cans, 


compacts and lipsticks. 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE US FOR A QUOTATION 


GLASS ONTAINER & CAP OUTLET CO. 


EAST 170TH STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 











YU. 8. natent digest 


This digest includes each month the more important patents which are of 


interest to those who are concerned with packaging materials. 


Copies of pat- 


ents are available from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, at ten cents each 
in currency, money order or certified check; postage stamps are not accepted. 





INSULATED MILK BOTTLE COVER. 
T. Higgins, Spokane, Wash. U. S. 2,325,- 
955, August 3. A bottle cover comprising 
a body of insulated material open at its 
bottom and closed at its top; a handle of 
resilient material disposed over the body 
diametrically thereof across meeting edges 
anchors the handle. 


SHELL CARTON. O. Eggebrecht (to 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild 
Wis.). U.S. 2,325,755, August 3. A col- 
lapsible carton-formed from a single blank, 
comprising a rear panel, and a side panel 
hingedly connected on one longitudinal 
side edge of rear panel. 


CARTRIDGE CARTON. O. Eggebrecht, 
K. Koehler and F. J. Gruper, Jr. (to Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Co.. Rothschild, Wis.). 
U. S. 2,325,756, August 3. A collapsible 
carton made from a single blank compris- 
ing front, rear, bottom and side panels, 
and an article supporting extension inte- 
grally hinged to the bottom edge. 


COMPOSITE PACKAGE. L. L. Salfis- 
berg (to Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, N. J.). 
U. S. 2,325,921, August 3. A package 
comprising a bag of flexible material open- 
able at one end to form a mouth and hav- 
ing a transverse fold inwardly of said end 
to form a foldable closure for said mouth. 


DISPLAY PACKAGE. G. E. Damrow 
(to Pie-Pak Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.). 
U. S. 2,326,013, August 3. A package 
comprising a plate, an inner circular band 
with annular inwardly extending bead in- 
termediate its top and bottom edges, and 
means for holding the plate clamped be- 
neath the bead. 


DISPLAY PACKAGE. G. E. Damrow 
(to Pie-Pak Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.). 
U. S. 2,326,014, August 3.). A display 
package comprising a plate, a tapered 
collar extending upwardly from the plate 
a substantial distance, a sheet of trans- 
parent paper overlying the collar and plate 
and extending outside the collar. 


PACKAGING APPARATUS. A. B. 
Erekson (to The Borden Co., New York, 
N. Y.). U.S. 2,325,670, August 3. Ina 
packaging machine, mechanism for apply- 
ing a telescopic cover to a container. 


CONTAINER FILLING MACHINE. 
L. W. Waters, Ontario, Calif. U.S. 2,325,- 
816, August 3. A can filling machine for 
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packing a predetermined number of pieces 
of fruit or the like. 


TOBACCO POUCH AND METHOD OF 
MAKING SAME. I. Gurwich (to Shell- 
mar Products Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio). 
U. S. 2,325,673, August 3. A container 
comprising a body portion composed of 
an outer protective layer and an inner 
layer of thermoplastic rubber hydro- 
chloride folded into pouch formation. 


EGG CARTON. G. C. Moore, Jr. (to 
Egg-Safety Carton Corp., New York, 
N. Y.). U.S. 2,326,244, August 10. A 
carton for eggs and the like comprising 
two blanks with partition stampings along 
their edges, said edges having scored 
connection with their respective blanks. 


LINED CARTON. H. F. Water, New 
York, N. Y. U.S. 2,326,269, August 10. 
A four-sided, lined tubular carton, adapted 
to be erected from collapsed form. 


BOX CONSTRUCTION. W. A. Becker, 
Charlotte, N. C. U.S. 2,326,281, August 
10. A rectangular box having a bottom, 
side walls and end walls, projections ex- 
tending inwardly from the proximate 
faces of the end walls and forming a 
shoulder on the lower edge of each projec- 
tion, with rotatable cover for said box. 


CONTAINER. S. Platt, San Francisco, 
Calif. U. S. 2,326,390, August 10. A 
relatively flat container comprising op- 
posed, substantially rectangular top and 
bottom walls of similar size formed from a 
single semi-rigid, relatively resilient, elon- 
gated sheet of cardboard. 


BOX OR CARTON. F. J. Ullrich (to 
Lee A. Fordon, Detroit, Mich., one-half). 
U.S. 2,326,417, August 10. A box or car- 
ton having opposed side and end walls 
secured to one another and constituting a 
flat tubular open-ended form in the initial, 
inoperative, knockdown condition of the 
box. 


PACKAGE FOR DISPENSING IN- 
TERFOLDED SHEETS. F. L. Broeren 
(to Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roths- 
child, Wis.). U.S. 2,326,433, August 10. 
A package for dispensing interfolded sheets 
comprising a carton containing two sepa- 
rate stacks of interfolded sheets. 


CANNING APPARATUS. K. Kurzbin, 
Monterey, Calif. U.S. 2,326,146, August 


10. Apparatus for canning fish comprising 


means for positioning fish in a pack with 
end ‘portions intermeshed over a Can, and 


means for lowering intermeshed portion; ” 


into the can. 








CARTON COIN CONTAINER. C. Rog 
(to J. A..Earhuff, Los Angeles, Calif., one. 
half). U. S. 2,826,683, August 10. Ap 
elongated piece of stiffened sheet material, 
which, adjacent to its mid-length, is trans. 
versely bent at a right angle toward the 
same side along each of two parallel lines, 
spaced apart sufficiently to include the 
thickness for a coin-receiving chamber 


CONTAINER. H. A. Eggerss (to Con. 
tinental Can Co., Inc., New York, N. Y)). 
U. S. 2,326,209, August 10. A container 
structure comprising a cylindrical body 
formed from fibrous material or the like, 
an annular metal band for reinforcing an 
end portion of said body. 


PACKAGE WRAPPER AND METHOD, 
G. D. Davidson, Jr., and T. J. Norman, 
Jr. (to The Herald Press, Charlotte, N. 
C.). U.S. 2,327,024, August 17. A con- 
tainer formed from a substantially rec- 
tangular sheet of material having opposed 
edges folded towards each other to form 
tongues extending from other two opposed 
edges. 


SHIPPING CONTAINER. R. C. Hurrey 
and R. T. Adams (to International Paper 
Co., New York, N. Y.). U.S. 2,326,947, 
August 17. A box formed from sheet ma- 
terial and including a bottom, end wall 
panels formed integral therewith, and end 
walls being provided with flap portions. 


BOX. J. F. Cleary, Kansas City, Mo. 
U. S, 2,327,095, August 17. A box with 
side walls with one pair being higher than 
the other pair. 


CARTON CONSTRUCTION. E. C. 
Scott (to Ace Carton Corp., Cicero, IIl.). 
U. S. 2,327,156, August 17. A carton for 
enclosing and centrally supporting a roll 
of tape. 


SHIRT PROTECTOR. S. Lighter, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. U.S. 2,327,196, August 17. 
A shirt protector comprising a retainer 
formed to extend transversely across the 
bosom of a folded shirt below the shirt 
collar. 


BOTTLE CAPPER. G. W. Hall (to 
Aluminum Co. of America, a corporation 
of Pennsylvania). U.S. 2,327,262, August 
17. Ina bottle capping device, a cylindri- 
cal casing open at one end. 


DISPLAY DEVICE. D. Davis, New 
York, N. Y. U. §. 2,327,301, August 17. 
A case formed of a single blank of material 
folded along four lines to provide a base 
section. (Continued on page 116) 
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e Paperboard is as necessary to packaging 
as ammunition is to a rifle. You can’t do 
without either, but you can conserve them 
—use them where they will help most. 
Cartoning can be in the simplest and largest 
practical units. It can he designed to keep 
filling equipment operating at maximum effi- 
ciency. It can result in wise substitution for 
other materials. It can take advantage of 
space saving rectangular patterns. 

Ridgelo clay-coated products help this 


PAPERBOARDS FOR CONVERS! 


cartoning progress. They use less of valu- 
able virgin pulp, contribute added rigidity 
and protection, fit effectively into replace- 
ment packaging, offer surfaces of great 
functional value in specialty bags and con- 
tainers, In tags, too, that correlate with 
packages they identify, classify and direct 
war materials. 

Toward the end that each of us is striving, 
let’s make all of our materials do no less than 
the best possible job. 


Pat OF 


ON AND ESSENTIAL USES 


MADE AT RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
BY LOWE PAPER COMPANY 


A. E. Kellogg, St. Louis ° 


OCTOBER °* 1943 


Representatives: E.C. Collins, Baltimore © Bradner Smith and Company and Mac Sim Bar Paper Company, Chicago © H.B. Royce, Detroit 


Gordon, Murphy and Norman A. Buist, Los Angeles @ Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
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SEALING OF CARTONS. BH. 
Beasley, Ashton Gate, Bristol, England. 
U. S. 2,321,729, June 15. A carton sealing 
machine comprising a number of rotary 
carriers. 


MILK CONTAINER. J. F. Courtney 
(to T. L. Hedgpeth, half interest, Chicago, 
Ill.). U. S. 2,321,660, June 15. A rec- 
tangular milk container provided on one 
side with a longitudinally extending open- 
ing located to extend above and below 
the cream line, said opening being covered 
by a layer of transparent resin which is 
cemented to the wall of said container on 
one side. 


ADJUSTABLE LABELING MACHINE. 
F. A. Craig (to Economic Machinery Co., 
Worcester, Mass.). U.S. 2,321,661, June 
15. A labeling machine containing a label 
magazine wherein the labels stand sub- 
stantially upright on edge in stack forma- 
tion in the magazine. 


DISPENSING PACKAGE. R. C. Rus- 
sell (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.). U.S. 2,322,594, June 
22. <A dispensing package comprising a 
stack of interfolded limp tissue paper 
sheets in an elongated rectangular open- 
topped integral cardboard tray whose 
corners delineate the corners of the dis- 
pensing package. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE CONTAINER. 
W. E. Amberg (to Universal Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, Ill.). U. S. 2,322,213, 
June 22. A collapsible container with 
tubular body within turned flange upon 
one end of body and a head therefor com- 
prising an inner member bored to pro- 
vide an outlet from said body, an outer 
member surrounding a portion of said 
inner member, means to lock said mem- 
bers together, and a horizontal portion 
of each of the members having opposing 
surfaces, at least one of said surfaces being 
initially dished with respect to the other 
and non-rotatably clamping the body 
flange between them. 


METHOD AND MACHINE FOR 
PACKAGING EDIBLE PRODUCTS. 
J. W. Fay (to Overland Candy Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.). U. S. 2,322,430, June 22, 
A packaging machine for confections and 
the like, utilizing a flexible packaging 
material. 


COMBINATION CONTAINER AND 
CAP REMOVER. G. C. Dean, New 
York, N. Y. U. S. 2,322,843, June 29. 
A container formed of sheet material 
having a cylindrical body portion, a top 
portion shaped in part like the frustum of 
a cone, provided with a removable crown 
cap and joined to the body portion by a 
substantially flat part with a flange pro- 
jecting from body, which can be used as 
opener when another crown cap container 
is inserted therein. 
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METHOD OF MAKING CLOSURES 
FOR COLLAPSIBLE TUBES AND 
THE LIKE. L. F. Rogers (to Bond 
Mé@nufacturing Corp., Inc., a corp of 
Delaware). U. S. 2,322,885, June 29. 
In the manufacture of closures for collaps- 
ible tubes and the like, the steps include 
providing a sealing disk having a surface 
thereof coated with a thermoplastic ad- 
hesive, inserting said disc in direct contact 
with a wall thereof, tightly fastening the 
closure assembly upon a collapsible tube 
and thereby pressing said sealing disc and 
adhesive against said closure shell of the 
collapsible tube. 


PAPER BOTTLE. W. Pelzer and H. H. 
Pelzer, New York, N. Y. U. S. 2,323,078, 
June 22. A blank for a bottle having a 
series of longitudinally extending scorings 
at the upper part between a series of ogee 
curved scores in pairs adjacent each pair 
of parallel scores. 


PACKAGE. L. D. Young (to Douglas 
Young, Inc., acorporation of Rhode Island). 
U.S. 2, 319,909, May 25. Ina sealed box, 
a body section having a bottom and desi 
walls, a cover section having a top and 
side walls, the side walls of the cover ex- 
tension extending over the side walls of 
the other section for the full length of that 
section. 


COVERED SHIPPING AND DISPLAY 
BOX. L. J. Clark (to Inland Container 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.). U. S. 2,319,- 
919, May 25. A covered box including a 
cover, a bottom, a front wall, a rear wall 
and two side walls. 


PACKAGING PROCESS CHEESE 
AND THELIKE. J. E. Snyder (to Wing- 
foor Corp., Wilmington, Del.). U. S. 
2,319,956, May 25. The method of pack- 
aging molten process cheese in a rubber 
hydrochloride film which comprises lining 
an outer rigid container with a rubber 
hydrochloride bag of the envelope type, 
running molten process cheese into the bag, 
extending the upper ends of the bag out- 
ward to cause the top of the sides of the 
bag to come into flat contact with one an- 
other. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLE. G. S. 
Wood and R. A. Farnham (to Interna- 
tional Paper Co., New York, N. Y.). U.S. 
2,319,966, May 25. A wrapper which 
has been formed from molded pulp for 
use in packaging generally cylindriform 
articles of various kinds. 


CASE TO HOLD TOILET ARTICLES. 
B. A. Arnold (to Knight Leather Pdts. 
Co., Boston, Mass.). U. S. 2,320,166, 
May 25. A case for toilet articles com- 
prising two side walls, a back and a bot- 
tom, said side walls being hastened to said 


back and spaced inwardly from the outer 
side edges thereof. 


CIGARETTE PACKAGE AND MATCH 
BOX HOLDER. C. C. Baldwin, St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. 2,320,167, May 25. A 
cigarette package container and match 
holder comprising a blank of sheet ma- 
terial folded to form a container adapted 
to receive a package of cigarettes, one end 
portion of the blank forming a wall for the 
container and the other end portion of the 
blank forming a flap over-lapping the 
lower end portion of said wall. 


CHICK BOX LID. K. I. Miller, Lan- 
caster, Mo. U.S. 2,320,245, May 25. A 
box lid structure for use with box bodies 
having a raised bottom and outer side 
walls extending below said bottom to a 
supporting surface comprising a piece of 
sheet material having a flat top for the lid 
and vertical side and end walls. 


SECTIONAL BOTTLE CARRIER. W. 
Turner (to O. B. Andrews Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.). U.S. 2,320,315, May 25. 
A bottle carrier of a blank folded to define 
a body including sides and ends, trans- 
verse slots formed in the intermediate por- 
tion of said ends, slits extending medially 
through the lower portion of said ends 
from the slots to the lower edges thereof. 


BOTTLE LABELING MACHINE. P. 
J. Besemer (to The Upjohn Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.). U.S. 2,319,969, May 25. A 
machine with a label pressing member to 
press labels onto bottles. 


CONTAINER. F. L. Moore, Phoenix, 
Ariz. U. S. 2,320,006, May 25. A con- 
tainer comprising a pair of cases disposed 
one on top of the other, with the open 
faces of the cases toward each other, with 
a strap interconnecting one end of one case 
with the other end of the other case. 


CARTON. F. A. Marx (to The Richard- 
Son Taylor-Glove Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio). 
U. S. 2,320,298, May 25. A carton with 
an inner and outer wall overlying the inner 
wall, an integral hinge element formed on 
the outer wall, the inner wall in that por- 
tion thereof overlaid by the hinge element 
being provided with a notch of a depth 
equivalent to width of hinge element. 


CUP DISPENSING CARTON. K. But- 
tery (to Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.). U.S. 2,219,975, May 25. A 
cup dispensing carton adapted as a con- 
tainer for a stack of nested cups. 


PAINT CAN HANDLE AND BRUSH 
WIPING ATTACHMENT. T. D. Camp- 
bell, Ocala, Fla. U.S. 2,320,262, May 25. 
A device including supporting handle hav- 
ing spaced gripping members for engage- 
ment beneath the friction groove of a paint 
can. (Continued on page 118) 
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PACKAGING MACHINE. S. R. How- 
ard (to Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass.). U.S. 2,327,267, August 
17. A machine for producing a package 
including a carton and a closed liner. 


SEAM SEALING COMPOUND. L. A. 
O’Leary (to W. P. Fuller & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.). U.S. 2,826,966, August 17. 
A seam-sealing compound comprising 
glyceryl-sebacate resin, filler, cellulose 
nitrate and a volatile resin solvent. 


NONREFILLABLE PAPER BOTTLE. 
L. B. Koch and I. F. Mandell, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. U. S. 2,827,965, August 
24. Inthe process of forming a top closure 
for paper bottles adapted to contain liq- 
uids, the steps which consist of convexly 
curing the upper end of the bottle thereby 
to form an annular bulge. 


CONNECTED CONTAINER. H. M. 
Kieckhefer and S. B. Clark (to Kieckhefer 
Container Co., Delair, N. J.). U. S. 
2,327,529, August 24. Connected con- 
tainers comprising two small containers 
each having upper and lower closure flaps 
in connection with the upper and lower 
edges of each upright wall. 


BOTTOM STRUCTURE FOR FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOXES. R. A. Himes, Oak- 
land, Calif. U. S. 2,327,709, August 24. 
A folding paper box having foldably con- 
nected side and end walls. 


BOTTOM STRUCTURE FOR FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOXES. R. A. Himes, Oak- 
land, Calif. U. S. 2,327,710, August 24. 
A box blank cut and creased to form a pair 
of side walls and a pair of end walls, said 
side and walls being alternately foldably 
connected in end-to-end series. 


DISPLAY AND DISPENSING MEANS. 
E. Ezrol (to Herbert Robins and Otto A. 
Golluber, New York, N. Y.). U.S, 2,327,- 
878, August 24. A display device par- 
ticularly adapted for displaying and dis- 
pensing lace, ribbon, braid and the like 
material. 


POWDER DISPENSER. W. H. Rose, 
Jersey City, N. J. U.S. 2,327,560, August 
24. A laminated compressible powder 
dispensing device, comprising a laminated 
body wall formed of a sheet of compres- 
sible substantially resilient material. 


CONTAINER. H. A. Fink (to Continen- 
tal Can Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,327,411, August 24. A container com- 
prising a sheet metal body portion having 
the open end thereof rolled inwardly into 
a hollow bead, said bead lying wholly on 
the inside of the wall of the container. 


METHOD OF FORMING POLYVINYL 
ACETAL RESIN SHEETS. G. J. Esse- 
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len (to Monsanto Chemical Co., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware). U.S. 2,327,627, August 
24. The method of producing a continu- 
ous web of polyvinyl acetal resin and of 
relieving forming stresses. 


MANUFACTURE OF VINYL RESIN 
FILM AND SHEETING. E. K. Carver 
(to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.). U. S. 2,327,765, August 24. The 
continuous method of making a synthetic 
resin film or sheet which normally adheres 
tenaciously to metallic and other surfaces 
upon which it is cast from solution, by 
casting on swollen gelatin. 


DISPENSING CONTAINER. M. MclI. 
Dukehart, Jr. (to Continental Can Co., 
Inc., of New York, N. Y.). U.S. 2,327,- 
406, August 24. A dispensing container 
comprising a substantially rectangular 
body portion with opposed peripheral end 
walls provided with dispensing openings 
therethrough. 


DISPLAY CONTAINER. P. E. Allen, 
Niles Center, Ill. U.S. 2,328,119, August 
31. A container for receiving and dis- 
playing an article therethrough such as a 
teething necklace, string of beads or the 
like, comprising a base having a transpar- 
ent side wall with its upper end turned in- 
wardly and downwardly to provide a 
downwardly projecting edge. 


AUTOMATIC BOX. S. Bergstein (to 
Robert M. Bergstein and Frank D. Berg- 
stein, trustees, Cincinnati, Ohio). U. S. 
2,328,186, August 31. A knocked down 
box having infolded side walls, outfolded 
end walls, overlapping panels articulated 
to said end walls, said overlapping panels 
being in folded and auxiliary flange ar- 
ticulated to said overlapping panels. 


CONTAINER. A. J. Todd, Washington, 
D.C. U.S. 2,328,367, August 31. In 
combination with a container having a 
coating of a thermoplastic waterproofing 
material on the outside thereof, means to 
protect the bottom of said container 
against dirt comprising a strip of fibrous 
material having a portion extending across 
the bottom and portions extending up- 
wardly along the side walls thereof. 


PACKAGE AND METHOD OF MAK- 
ING THE SAME. H. O. Irmscher (to 
Millie Patent Holding Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of New York).. U. S. 2,328,017, 
August 31. The method of making pack- 
ages consisting in forming a tubular struc- 
ture with a single interlocking adhesive- 
less seam from a strip of crease-retaining 
sheet material. 


PACKAGE AND METHOD OF MAK- 
ING THE SAME. H. O. Irmscher (to 
Millie Patent Holding Co., Inc., a corpora- 
tion of New York). U. S. 2,328,018, 
August 31. Animprovement on the above- 
mentioned-patent. 





CONTAINER. S. C. Lomax and 
Knightson, London, England. U. § 
2,328,084, August 31. A container com. 
prising in combination a body having an 
opening defined by a rolled-down edge and 
a lid having a tapered flange engaging 
said edge and a finger grip, said edge and 
flange providing resilient coating sealing 
surfaces, and said edge being notched at 
its periphery to form passages for escape of 
air from the body only during the insertion 
of the lid. 


RUBBER BAND DISPENSER. P. A. 
Yocum, Barberton, Ohio. U. S. 2,328- 
522, August 31. A rubber band dispenser, 
comprising a body having a peripheral 
edge defining a closed figure and having 
three or more peripheral protuberances 
extending outwardly of said edge, and 
rubber bands stretched over adjacent 
pairs of said protuberances in a progres- 
sive series around the periphery of said 
body adjacent protuberances being spaced 
so that the bands are held stretched over 
the same. 


CONTAINER. E. O. Then (to American 
Can Co., New York, N. Y.). U.S. 2,325,- 
084, July 27. A sealed key opening metal- 
lic container comprising a tubular body. 


METHOD OF FORMING PACKAGES, 
W. T. Martin (to Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y.), July 27. The 
method of wrapping an article of cylindri- 
cal form which comprises a waxed paper 
strip and an unwaxed paper strip one 
upon the other. 


ENVELOPE HANDLING MACHINE. 
A. H. Williams (to Inserting & Mailing 
Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.). A 
means to transport inserts successively 
to a position in a predetermined plane 
to+be inserted into successive envelopes. 


FORMING PRESS. C. W. Goodwin 
and H. W. Martin (to American Seal- 
Kap Corp., Wilmington, Del.). U. S%. 
2,325,161, July 27. A machine for 
shaping a hood cap from a disc blank of 
flexible form sustaining material. 


COATING MACHINE. C. W. Good- 
win and H. C. Vore (to American Seal- 
Kap Corp., Wilmington, Del.). U. S. 
2,325,162, July 27. A machine for 
applying adhesive to the skirt folds of 
hood caps, comprising means for sup- 
porting a stack of nested caps in inclined 
position. 


CAPPING MACHINE. C. W. Goodwin, 
and H. W. Martin (to American Seal-Kap 
Corp., Wilmington, Del.). U. S. 2,326,- 
163, July 27. A machine for applying 
to containers and sealing thereon partially 
preformed hood caps having foldable 
pleated skirts carrying a thermoplastic 
adhesive coating. 
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BOXBOARD TESTER 


For accurately determining the strength of fibre boxboard and 
similar materials, a new boxboard tester has been announced by 
the Spegial Products Division of the General Electric Co. This 
device is capable of determining the strength of boxboard from 
.014-in. liner to .140-in. solid kraft, waterproof boxing material, 
corrugated board—without deforming or flattening the corruga- 
tions—from the lightest non-test grade to the heaviest grade of 
double wall board, as well as thin plywood and vulcanized fibre, 
the company states. 

The tester is simple in construction, the only moving part 
being a pendulum on the end of which is a rod bent to form an arc 
of 90 deg., with a triangular metal point one inch in height at the 
end. This point is shaped like the corner of a box in order to 
simulate actual shipping conditions, since the majority of boxes 
damaged in transit are punctured by the corners of other crates 
and boxes being forced against them. In operation, the unit holds 
the material to be tested firmly between two clamping plates 
which are level with the axis of the pendulum. The pendulum 
is operated by a trigger, and as this is tripped and the released 
pendulum swings through its arc, the number of degrees less than 
180 deg. through which it swings is a measure of the energy dis- 
sipated in puncturing and bending the material being tested. 
The tester’s scale, which has an indicating hand, is calibrated so 
that the reading is the actual inch-ounces per inch of tear made 
during the test. 


HEAT-SEALING MACHINE 


Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., announces a machine 
for fast and effective sealing of moisture-proof, heat-sealing flex- 
ible films. The machine is rolled under standard gravity con- 
veyor and as the filled bags mave along the conveyor, the top 
edge of each bag is fed through the sealing rolls. Actually the 
sealing is effected by four pair of rollers. The leading pair are 
rubber covered and smooth out the material; the next two pair 
are heated rollers which make the weld; and the last set are rubber 
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covered and complete the seal. The speed of the rollers is not 
adjustable and is set at 9 ft. per minute. 

The head on which the sealing unit is mounted is adjustable 
for height. Maximum height to top edge of bag held in sealing 
position is 41 in. from the floor. Minimum is 19 in. Overhang of 
head allows sealing rollers to be centered over packages up to 30 
in. maximum width. Perfect temperature control assures a 
strong seal without danger of overheating, the company claims. 


WATERPROOF TAPES 


Tapes specially developed for waterproof and moisture-resistant 
packages for overseas shipment, and also to replace steel strap- 
ping, are being manufactured by McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, 
Mass. These tapes are applied in the same manner as regular 
sealing tape, using the same type of moistening dispenser. 
However, they require the use of a special solvent, also sold by 
the company, which is non-inflammable, non-volatile and non- 
corrosive and which renders the tape waterproof after a 72-hour 
period. Five different strengths of tape are available, including 
one type which is string reinforced and may be used as a strapping 
to supplant steel binding. 


WATERPROOF REMOISTENING LABEL PAPER 


After much research in the selection of papers, the adjustments 
of the adhesive properties, thickness of film, drying methods and 
methods of remoistening, Williamson Adhesives, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., has developed an adhesive for a new gummed waterproof 
label paper which provides firm adhesion to tin, metal and 
most hard, smooth surfaces. This product is designed for 
all types of labeling and as an identification marker for items des- 
tined for overseas shipment, since it is said to be unaffected by 
sub-zero temperatures, extreme heat, live steam or submersion 
in water. The gummed stock is easily applied by remoistening 
with alcohol. 

This waterproof label stock has been found acceptable by the 
Canadian Government for labeling of munitions. It is marketed 
by McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 


NEW FILLING MACHINE 


Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl., has developed a 
filling machine for dry products, with a special automatic two- 
way conveyor, which returns the filled container to the operator. 
It is designed for production set-ups where it is desirable for the 
intake of empty and the delivery of filled containers to be made 
at the same point. 

The filler is built in a range of sizes capable of handling from 
1 oz. to 24 0z. Any 
one model will han- 
dle a maximum of 
approximately 1!/s 
times the minimum, 
the company states. 
Production is from 40 
to 60 containers per 
minute. Overall 
height is 6 ft. 6 in. 
It permits one opera- 
tor to handle the en- 
tire operation. An- 
other feature of this machine is a no-container, no-fill control, 
which automatically prevents discharge when supply of con- 
tainers is exhausted. 
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One glass of Hemo (mixed with milk) sup- 
plies half an adult’s daily needs of Vitamins A, 
B,, B2 (G), D and Iron, Calcium and Phos- 


phorus... plus a significant quantity of Niacin. 


This nationally advertised health beverage, a 
product of The Borden Company, New York, 
N. Y., is packed in handy, wide-mouth glass 
jars and securely sealed with sturdy Crown 


Lug Caps. 


Manufacturers of foods, drugs and other 
household products, faced with the necessity 
of converting to glass for the duration, have 
found that Crown’s wide variety of closure 
sizes and styles meets their special wartime 
requirements. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of Closures for Glass Containers 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ir fighting men. 


etc., 





Plants and People 





H. A. Goodwin R. R. Carlier 
Continental Can Co., Inc. announces the appointment of H. A. 
Goodwin as director of sales development. Mr. Goodwin, for 
the past 15 years advertising manager of the company, will now 
direct market analysis and post-war planning activities. 

R. R. Carlier has been appointed advertising manager of the 
company. Mr. Carlier has been assistant advertising manager 
for the past six years. 

Bertram M. Brock has been appointed manager of Continental 
Can Co.’s industrial relations department, a newly created de- 
partment and will make his headquarters at the company’s New 
York offices. 


Thomas K. Pierce has been appointed assistant general manager 
of the Duramold Division of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. Mr. Pierce, formerly general manager of Dominion Ply- 
woods Limited of Southampton, Canada, has had long and inti- 
mate experience in all phases of the wood industry. He was 
responsible for the production of plywood for the famous Cana- 
dian-made British ‘‘Mosquito”’ bombers and other aircraft. 


Armstrong Cork Co. has arranged an elaborate display in its 
Lancaster, Pa. employment offices of all its munitions and essen- 
tial civilian products in a promotion campaign for attracting the 
attention of new workers. This project is based on the idea that 
jobs in wartime can be sold like goods in peacetime. 


Point of Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc., at a meeting of its 
directors in June, announced the following elections: Ralph W. 
Thomas, Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., president; Lloyd L. 
Grisamore, Arvey Corp., vice-president; George L. Rose, Mount- 
ing & Finishing Co. re-elected secretary-treasurer. Edward T. 
Sajous continues as executive secretary. In addition to those 
named, members of the board include: D. C. Ozman, Chicago 
Cardboard Co.; G. C. Kindred, Kindred, MacLean & Co. and 
J. M. Wolff, Jr., Wolff Printing Co. 


The Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., announces the 
election of Edwin H. Beekman and Jerome H. Klein as vice- 
presidents. 


The Continental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J., on July 6 
held service award ceremonies and presented pins to 206 employ- 
ees in recognition of five years or more service with the company. 
Presentation of 17 pins was made by William J. Alford, Jr. to 
Miss M. Dixon, plant nurse, on behalf of the 17 employees now 
in the armed forces. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. workers received the Army-Navy 
“E” Award in recognition of exceptional performance on the pro- 
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duction front. In attendance at the presentation ceremonies on 
August 18 were many high-ranking officers of the Army and Navy. 
Participants in the program included Dr. Karl T. Compton, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Gov. Leve- 
rett Saltonstall, Major General Clifford L. Corbin, Director of 
Procurement, QMC, Bradley Dewey, president of the company, 
and Rear Admiral Earle W. Mills, U. S. Navy. 


The Dow Chemical Co. announces the opening of several new 
offices in the eastern area for the purpose of making available 
adequate personnel and contacts for the trade. Ralph E. Dor- 
land will continue his duties as manager of the New York office 
with Clayton S. Shoemaker as eastern sales manager and Fred- 
erick A. Koch as assistant eastern sales manager. Alexander 
Leith, Jr. will be manager of the Philadelphia office and Alfred A. 
Lawrence manager of the Boston office. 


Southern Division of the National Paper Box Mfrs. Assn. held 
a war conference at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., September 
13 and 14. In attendance were set-up paper box manufacturers 
from all states in the South, and speakers included: A. B. 
Huysoon, chief, Paperboard Section, WPB; John H. Paterson, 
technical consultant, Containers Division, WPB; G. Edgar 
Mooney, in charge of Set-up and Folding Paper Box Dept., 
Paper and Paper Products Division, OPA; William Ryon, repre- 
senting the WMC, all of Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Tunison has been appointed credit manager of the Plastics 
Division of Celanese Corp. of America. Mr. Tunison has been 
in the Celanese credit department for some years. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Division at Springfield, Mass., 
reports that additional manufacturing facilities for phenolic res- 
ins and molding compounds have been approved by WPB. 
The new facilities have been made necessary, according to John 
C. Brooks, vice-president, by the increased demand for this 
material in war applications and the increased capacity will be 
devoted entirely to high-priority uses. 


A new organization, called The Associated Art Studios of Chicago, 
Inc. with headquarters at 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago, has 
been formed, It is a trade association composed of 24 art 
studios. Purpose of the organization is to coordinate Chicago's 
talents in art and design with the war effort and to enable the 
studios to serve postwar adjustments. The organization will also 
cooperate with Art Center Chicago in its broad program of ad- 
vancement for commercial and industrial art and design. 


Louis Roesch Co., 1886 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif., 
has installed a new four-color offset press in their plant for the 
manufacture of display advertising material and multi-color 
bottle, can and box labels. 


OBITUARY 


Albert J. Sterling, for more than 
three decades the representative of 
The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. in the 
New York metropolitan area, died 
suddenly of a heart attack Septem- 
ber 5. Mr. Sterling also represented 
the Consolidated Packaging Ma- 
chinery Co. for a number of years. 
He was born in New Orleans, La., 


Albert J. Sterling 63 years ago. 
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| ETHOCEL SHEETING 


= Mlerible at 70 below! 


Flexibility at temperature extremes is an essential quality in 
nearly all plastic sheeting applications. For, without flexi- 
bility under widely varying conditions, your product may fail 
when it is needed most urgently. 


On this point alone, ETHOCEL Sheeting merits your thorough 
SCORING AND BEADING investigation. Tests show that it remains flexible at tempera- 
WITHOUT BREAKING tures as low as —70° F. Even when it arrives at your plant in 
subzero weather, no preconditioning is necessary before 
fabrication. 
ETHOCEL Sheeting does not depend upon 
EtHOocEL Sheeting (made of Dow ethylcellulose, the toughest 
cellulose material commercially available) also retains its 
without breaking or tearing. Moreover, it inherent qualities of flexibility and toughness at temperatures 
as high as 200° F. As a result, it can be specified for use 
can be scored and folded through a beaded where weather conditions are extremely divergent. Consider 
edge. This makes beading practical for rec- this fact now—then plan your new product. 


plasticizers to take scoring and folding 


tan i i 
gular boxes as well as cylindrical shapes THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


} —giving both increased rigidity. New York « St. Llovis + Chicago + Houston + San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 
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For Your Information 





Tin cans that helped to spread the fame of Hawaii’s pineapples 
are now coming back from the scrap piles, serving as unique 
wartime devices that help to guard Honolulu from enemy air 
attack, according to Edward H. Bell, vice-president of the 
American Can Co. Converted into novel tin bonnets that 
shield the glow of city street lights, discarded cans have enabled 
officials to break a wartime equipment bottleneck and mark up 
a $50,000 saving. The salvage operation is doubly significant, 
Mr. Bell stated, because of the fact that it makes use of scrap 
accumulations that otherwise would be lost to the war effort 
since the islands have no detinning plant. 


At the special request of the Navy Department, the Textile 
Color Card Assn. has just issued for distribution to industrial 
channels the official standard for United States Navy Grey, 
which the Navy has recently adopted and which is to be for 
Commissioned, Warrant and Chief Petty Officers’ summer 
working uniforms and enlisted men’s grey undress jumpers, 
grey trousers and peaked caps. The standard specification for 
this new grey, as approved and accepted by the United States 
Navy, is portrayed on a small card in the actual fabric used by 
the Navy for the purposes mentioned. This grey replaces the 
khaki color formerly worn by Commissioned, Warrant and 
Chief Petty Officers for summer working uniforms and likewise 
replaces the long-established white used for enlisted men. The 
card showing Navy Standard Grey can be procured from Textile 
Color Card Assn., 200 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Super Market operators from all parts of the country met at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City from Sept. 19-22 for the 
Seventh Annual Conference of the Super Market Institute. 
The conference was devoted to the discussion of the industry’s 
problems as related to the wartime food program. As a feature 
of the conference, a manufacturers’ exhibit was held which prc- 
sented many of the new commodities, new packaging, new mer- 
chandising facilities, new food products, etc., which have had 
to be devised to meet the limitations on items. 


To help meet the situation of many radical changes in shipping 
container specifications and handling, covering everything from 
fibreboard stocks to immersion testing and drop testing, the 
F. G. Findley Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has just published an 
informative handbook on shipping procedure, ‘“‘So You Know 
All About Case Sealing?’’ The booklet is available upon request 
to the Findley Co. at P. O. Station B, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


Writing in the September issue of Domestic Commerce, Howard 
Hovde describes the newly issued booklet ‘‘Jobs and Profits,”’ 
as based on the premise ‘““‘The United States Department of 
Commerce believes unreservedly in the free enterprise system,” 
but warns that private management cannot escape the challenge 
of assuring jobs for our fighting men and workers at the war’s 
end. The booklet contains plans which any small sized comimnu- 
nity orany individual business may put into operation. Accredited 
business organizations and business men may obtain cupies 
from the Department of Commerce. 


In view of the present day scarcity of corrugated shipping con 
tainers, the Grand-City Container Corp., 622 West 57th St., 
New York City, is calling upon all its customers for their mutual 
benefit to see if it is possible to bring back into active circulaticn 
all idle shipping containers. The company is asking its customers 
that if they have any substantial accumulation of shipping con- 
tainers which cannot be reused, the company will arrange to 
have waste dealers pick them up. If customers have certain 
sizes of containers which they have discontinued using or if they 
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are overstocked, the Grand-City Container Corp. will act as a 
clearing house to exchange or dispose of such surplus containers 


War Food Administration has made an urgent request to farmers 
in all sections of the country to turn excess agricultural bags 
back into trade channels as an essential measure in meeting the 
shortage of this farm supply item. WFA officials said that every 
step possible is being taken in cooperation with the WPB to 
provide a maximum quantity of new bags. Recently the WPB’s 
bag conservation order was revised to make more new burlap 
bags available for handling farm products. In spite of these 
efforts and because war has limited the supply of materials for 
manufacture of bags, all available bags not in use are urgently 
needed both for distribution of food and other farm products 
and for transporting supplies for production of farm products. 


“Drying and Dehydration of Foods’? by H. W. von Loesecke. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. New York City. 302 pp. $4.25. 
This book represents a compilation of the latest practical infor- 
mation on food dehydration. Of particular interest is the 
chapter on “‘Packaging and Storage.’’ This chapter takes up 
insect infestation; the packaging of dried fruit, such as apples, 
apricots, figs, pears, peaches, prunes and raisins; packing of 
dried vegetables; packing of dried eggs and dry milk; packing 
of dry beef serum and hemoglobin, dehydrated meat, etc. 


Millions of glass milk bottles have been recruited by the U. S. 
Treasury Department to help put over the Third War Loan 
Drive. These bottles will bring into the home such vital mes- 
sages as “Back the attack,’ “‘Buy more War Bonds,” ‘‘Every- 
body, everyday—buy more War Bonds,” etc. The designs 
have been produced by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. in cooperation 
with the U. S. Treasury Department. Vincent F. Callahan, 
Director of Radio, Press and Advertising, War Savings Staff, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, complimented the 
nation’s dairies for giving up valuable bottle space to carry such 
slogans. ‘It is our aim,’’ Mr. Callahan said, ‘‘to bring the 
War Bond message to the attention of the American public as 
frequently as possible. ... The milk bottle is a unique channel 
of communication and the broad scope of its operation, as well 
as the continuous repetition value...has made it one of the 
most valuable contributions to our program.” 


A new type of specimen book designed especially to cope with 
the problems of a war economy has just been issued by The 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Division of General Printing Ink Corp. 
The F & L Standard Colors specimen book is a compilation of 
52 standard inks formulated for the offset press—lithographed 
on both offset and coated offset stocks. Each ink specimen 
shows screen values, solids, reverses and is accompanied by de- 
tachable swatches for the convenience of customer, artist and 
pressman. A copy of Standard Colors may be obtained by 
writing to The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Division of General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


The address of Cincinnati Industries, Inc., was given as Phila- 
delphia in our August issue. This is the company’s sales office. 
The company’s plant is located in Cincinnati. A forthcoming 
issue of Modern Packaging will carry a story of the many 
packaging applications of their interesting packaging material. 


The heat sealing machines used by the Packaging Section of the 
Philadelphia Signal Depot which were illustrated in the article, 
“Batteries for the Battlefront’? (page 70, Sept., Modern Pack- 
aging), were furnished by Amsco Packaging Machinery, 


Inc., Long Island City, N. VY. (Continued on page 128) 
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Experience shipping— 


(Continued from page 69) of methods of deck load- 
ing will, for example, greatly increase shipping capacity of 
vessels. The deck will become as usable as the penthouse of 
city buildings—those structures at the tops of office and 
apartment buildings into which the elevator shaft disappeared 
until someone had the bright idea that it could be made very 
livable. 

“All forms of protective coverings will have been improved to 
such a degree that no freight will need to suffer even though 
exposed to all kinds of weather. Methods of carrying freight, 
such as on exposed decks, gondolas and flat-cars will have 
been perfected. We will have learned how to wrap properly. 
We will know how to protect goods through all kinds of ex- 
posure in the most efficient manner.”’ 


References 


1 “‘Dehydration to Prevent Corrosion,’’ Modern Packaging, March 1943, 
oo: and “Rust Prevention” (Equipment and Materials), Jbid., March 
1 » p. 92. 

_ 2 W. R. Dixon and H. L. Schaefer, ‘“‘Saran Film—Its Properties and War- 
time Uses,’’ Modern Packaging, July 1943, p. 72. : 

“sn Thousand Pound Package,’’ Modern Packaging, Sept. 
1 , p. 50. 

4 “Crating Airplanes,’ Modern Packaging, April 1943, p. 166. 

a R. Merryfield, ‘‘Wood for War,’’ Modern Packaging, May 
1943, p. 41. 

§ Modern Packaging, April 1943, p. 85. 





Unit principles 


(Continued from page 85) After immersion for 16 hours in 
water, following the hot and cold tests, no undue affects were 
noted. 

These packaging developments represent only a few of the 
many things the medical department is doing. They mani- 
fest a coordinated utilization of army thoroughness with the 
scientific contributions of the pharmaceutical companies and 
the packaging research of commercial suppliers of materials. 
The results of this successful teamwork without doubt will 
carry over into civilian practice, to become one of the perma- 
nent gains of the war. 


Credits: X-Crepe for inner bag of blood plasma container, Cincin- 
natt Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. Laminated envelope for 
Carlisle packet, Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 





Army Exchange keeps brands 


(Continued from page 89) candy, cigarettes, tobaccos, 
razor blades, etc., but in addition sends overseas such desirable 
items as nail files, scissors, tweezers, compacts, cleansing 
tissues, hair nets, fountain pens, notebooks, pencils, writing 
papers, etc. They will be found in remote Exchanges, packed 
in their familiar styles, and neatly arranged on shelves that 
may have been made from packing cases. But they are there, 
serving the needs of the soldier and telling their story to a 
native population that did not know of their existence until 
the Army moved in to lay the groundwork for future markets. 

There will be a great demand for American products when 
the war is ended is the general conclusion, and American busi- 
ness men will find new and unexplored fields of operation, 
made possible by the pioneering influence of the Army. 
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What is relation— 


(Continued from page 97) Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations, then in the Office of Agricultural War Relations 
from which the present Office of Materials and Facilities 
of the War Food Administration was a natural, functional 
development. 

Under CMP, the Department of Agriculture assumed the 
same position with WPB as the Army and Navy and other 
war agencies in regard to war food for all uses and became 
a claimant for all food production and distribution materials 
including milk cans, tin cans, glass and closures for home 
canning and commercial canning and other materials needed 
in food packaging. The Containers and Packaging Branch 
is now direct claimant for these materials, and thus Mr. 
Palen’s organization has acquired more authority under the 
war set-up. 

Here is a diagrammatic view of the Containers and Packag- 
ing Branch, indicating its relation to the Containers Division 
of WPB: 
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Structural changes in the organization since August 1, 
1943 completed a streamlining process. Before that time 
the specialists in container material items, whose task it is 
to work out long-range programs of uses for their particular 
types of container materials, were grouped with the Con- 
tainers Division. Now they operate independently, as 
staff rather than division. The so-called specifications and 
conservation section has been absorbed into the Require- 
ments Division. 

Every product is useless until it is delivered to a user, 
and almost without exception, delivery necessitates some 
sort of packaging. There must be containers and packaging 
material for war food—domestic and foreign, civilian and 
military. The present shortage of containers is critical but 
not irremediable. Mr. Palen suggests that better use must 
be made of materials and existing packaging machinery; 
distribution of materials should be on a planned basis; 
packaging requirements in certain industries should be 
adjusted and brought into line with objective possibilities 
of more or less essential end use. 
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ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 
Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 


If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 
our face... lengthen the war . . . and 
maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more . . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


That’s the dynamite! 


The right way to handle it...and why 


OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 


Mister—you're getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 

. and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 


Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 

Don’t ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they’ll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to ws. 


Use it up ¢ Wear it out 
Make it do e Ordo without 





This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
bv this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Questions and answers 


(Continued from page 108) form a package with seals 
and closures as good as the material itself. Obviously, the 
final packaging result will depend upon the perfection of the 
seals, as well as the selection of the proper material. It 
would appear that the most rational way of making containers 
of this type would be by the use of heat sealing materials and 
this has been the direction of all of the research. You can 
appreciate the difficulty of attempting to apply adhesive 
lines to obtain air-tight seals. The package form must be 
also carefully considered because flat external type seals ap- 
pear to be the best answer; because the packaging material 
will probably be a combined structure, and the inner surface or 
ply will have the resistance to the transmission of oxygen. 
The outer plies or layers can be made to provide water vapor 
proofness and strength characteristics. 

There are certain plastic films either alone or in combination 
which have been used to make successful laboratory packages 
of this type. However, the problem of equipment has pre- 
sented many problems which have not, so far, been success- 
fully solved. In all probability this development will receive 
much attention after the war, and with many new films avail- 
able, it is not too much to expect that the machine problem 
can be worked out. At present and probably for the duration 
of the war, there is no possibility of seeing flexible vacuumized 
packages produced commercially. 


Paper for concentrate 


QUESTION: We manufacture a product which consists of a 
fruit and nut concentrate which we think has possibilities for 
household use. We have found that this material must be packed 
hot to prevent infestation and mold growth since it contains about 
25 per cent of moisture. Can you suggest a paper or some other 
non-metallic package for this product? 


ANSWER: lam assuming that since you mention sterilizing 
this mixture that it comes from your equipment at least 180 
deg. F. and probably 200 deg. F. Also that you are anxious not 
to lose too much of this moisture in storage. If both of these 
assumptions are correct, your problem is extremely difficult 
because of the effect of heat and moisture on papers and the 
plastic films which are available for consumer use today. 
Your product will require first of alli—an inner bag or wrapper 
which is extremely well sealed to prevent any possibility of 
infestation and to insure good water-vapor-proofness. How- 
ever, water-vapor-proofness is in many cases obtained with 
waxy materials as laminating or combining agents and the 
heat of your product would melt these materials and together 
with the moisture cause very severe distortion of the packag- 
ing material. This would be further aggravated by having 
the product put in cases immediately after packing because 
of the fireless cooker effect of this mass of material in a corru- 
gated case stacked up with similar cases. The best answer to 
a packing problem of this kind would be to use a bag or carton 
liner made with a heat or solvent adhesive seal and of a ma- 
terial which is integrally moistureproof and waterproof. 
Such films, of course, are not available at present for this use, 
but such a bag would prevent softening of the carton stock 
and would not lose its moisture-vapor-proofness with the heat 
or water present. Another option would be to use a inner 
bag or a carton liner which is waterproof and moderately 
moistureproof together with a carton which had an asphalt 
laminated ply or some other means of preventing water dis- 
integration, and then overwrap with a material having good 
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moisture-vapor-proofness and infestation resistance. Such 
an overwrap could be a printed foil with well sealed laps and 
folds. I suggest that you do experimental work on your 
packages at this time and when materials are later released, 
you will have a better idea of how you want to proceed com. 
mercially with the packaging of this material. 


Imprinting blank labels 


QUESTION: One of the problems we need to solve is the im- 
printing of blank labels in quantities, quickly and economically, 
We naturally do not wish to go to any tremendous expense for 
equipment. Any light you may throw on the situation will be 
appreciated. 


ANSWER: If this means the imprinting of stock number, 
color, product name, etc., on a label which has already been 
printed or lithographed with an over-all design, the problem 
is comparatively simple. Your labels were doubtless origi- 
nally printed in large sheets and then cut or die cut to your 
particular size. In this case, any small job press, of which 
there are a number on the market, can be adapted for the 
work. Often it is possible to pick up such a press from used 
equipment dealers. 

The most important thing to watch for is the ink used. 
The ink manufacturer should be consulted and he should be 
fully informed as to the kind of surface you intend to imprint 
as well as the colors on your background and whether or not 
the surface is varnished or lacquered. Particularly in the 
latter case is a special type of ink necessary. Be sure, there- 
fore, to tell your ink manufacturer exactly the kind of stock 
you are going to use. 





For your information 


(Continued from page 124) 

To dispel morale-hurting doubt about, or lack of clari- 
fication of, the part employees are playing in the war effort, 
Divine Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y., posted a display in its lobby. 
This exhibit shows an airplane assembly line and two full- 
color planes in flight. It stresses ‘““You are helping to build 


” 


airplanes with. ...’’ The small arrows on a center photo 
continue, ‘‘Buffs and polishing wheels to make engine parts, 
propellers and windshields” and ‘“‘truck wheels and casters 
to streamline assembly lines and speed production.” These 
messages project employees beyond their immediate jobs, 
especially where they are still making peacetime products 
even though for war applications and are varied fortnightly. 


That there is growing realization of importance of sound 
planning in display advertising for operation under peace- 
time conditions is indicated by response to recent activity of 
Point of Purchase Advertising Institute in developing in- 
formation files on efforts of both display manufacturers and 
display users toward formulating postwar programs. 
POPAI’s plan to accumulate information on postwar planning 
was started in June by sending of questionnaires to leading 
display suppliers and to advertisers requesting facts about 
development of after-the-war programs. The first question- 
naires were followed up by letters during the summer and the 
Institute now plans to publish a summary of information, 
ideas and opinion received. Most-constant trend observable 
in material obtained, according to the Institute, is toward 
consideration of various types of methods used to stimulate 
movement of merchandise as a unified force rather than 4s 
detached, unrelated types of effort. 
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BENOWAX* i is se nareoe 

“family” of waxes developed tor 

the specific purpose of providing 
dependable resistance to moisture- 
vapor penetration in wrapping and 
cartoning materials. ‘The following 
are the outstanding characteristics 
of BENOWAX: 

1. The moisture-vapor resistance of 
BENOWAX compares favorably 
with many films ordinarily con- 
sidered moisture-vapor proof. 

. It provides substantial grease and 
oil resistance. 

3. It exhibits good pliability, fair to 
strong adhesive power, depend- 
ing upon the grade. 


Moisture-vapor resistant ‘ordnance wrappings’ 
laminated paper are being used to protect metallic militory equipment 


in transit overseas from salt water corrosion. 


Wexes « Rosin Size « Synthetic 
Resins * Casein « Alum « Sulphonated 
Oils « Fillers * Defoamers * Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda « Salt Cake « Acids 
Clays * Satin White » Aerosol* Wetting 
Agents ¢ Calmicro (Calcium Car- 
bonate) and other Paper Chemicals 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








— 


“4. SOME org age “con- 
tents ae deterioration due to 
light. 

5: It is low in cost (a fraction of that 
for most materials that have been 
used for rendering paper mois- 
ture-vapor resistant). 

Most of the various grades of 

BENOWAX are known as {‘amor- 

phous petroleum waxes.” Certain 

among these have become so impor- 
tant in the manufacture of wrap- 
ping materials for war goods that 
they are available for only these 
vital military uses. 

However, other grades of BENO- 

WAX may be obtained for less es- 


aria 


‘ made of BENOWAX 


Melting Point (B&R) 


— MOISTURE-VAPOR 
F RESISTANT BENOWAX 











sential uses, such as BENOWAX L 


and BENOWAX P. The important 
characteristics of BENOWAX L and 
BENOWAX P are shown in the 
table below. 

The types available for general use 
may differ fom those you have been 
accustomed to using. However, in 
these days of emergency replace- 
ment measures to substitute for ma- 
terials not now generally available, 
BENOWAX L and BENOWAX P 
may well provide the solution to 
your problem. Other grades of 
BENOWAX, although not suitable 
for laminating uses, are also avail- 
able. Just advise Cyanamid. 


BENOWAX \** BENOWAX P 


165 145-152 Sharp 





Color 


Black Amber 





Adhesive bond 


Very strong Fair 





Opacity 


Opaque Semi-transparent 





Penetration 


30-35 125-150 





(Viscosity above 
melting point) 








(Gradual drop as 


temperature rises) low 











%* *Pliable at low temperatures 


E American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company): 


SER PLAZA 


* NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Missouri; Azusa, California; Seattle, Wash. 












WPB member explains glass 


(Continued from page 95) raw materials, are making a 
study of the matter. 

As you well know, the raw materials for all types of caps 
are critical and it is impossible to state at this time to what 
extent relief may be obtained. However, we can assure you 
that the interested Sections of WPB are working on the 
problem in an effort to provide some suitable closure for you. 

Sixth—Program of War Food Administration. With 
conditions as they are in Europe and the Far East, we antici- 
pate that the War Food Administration will expand its food 
program. Naturally, this will accelerate the demand for 
food containers and their preliminary estimates are that they 
will require about 45 million gross. 

These factors are in no sense prophecies of doom. They 
are all definitely surmountable obstacles. Clouds may appear 
in the skies to dismay the fearful ones. Though the war may 
be won, they wail in the very process of winning it. If we 
are to overcome these obstacles, we must stay awake to what 
is happening in this country and adjust ourselves to the new 
conditions. 

These conditions change from day to day and even though 
your packaging problems may now be covered by such restric- 
tive Orders as L-103-b, the WPB must re-interpret the new 
conditions and re-evaluate some of its orders and change them 
to correspond with the new demands. 

You can be assured that our machinery is being set up to 
evaluate such changes as they occur and to program the 
production to solve the problem, and still be fair to all. 

Meanwhile, we are going to have to do a little horse and 
buggy driving. For example, there is not sufficient supply of 
containers for anti-freeze for your car. This year instead of 
getting your anti-freeze in a gallon container, your service 
man will probably bail it out to you in bulk. The other day 
I called at the neighborhood drug store to buy a pint of ice 
cream. The young lady said she was sorry but she could not 
sell it in bulk as she had no container for it. But she added 
brightly ‘I could put it in paper cups for you.” So I bought 
my ice cream in a cone-shape container designed for soda 
water. The point is I was able to get the ice cream, even 
though it wasn’t on a ‘‘business as usual”’ basis. 

You can help the overall program: 

First: By using standard containers. 

Second: By using larger sizes of bottles. 

Third: By endeavoring to recover shipping containers and 
re-use them. 





Favorite brands 


(Continued from page 83) dispensing device for the 
same product to augment their supply of containers. Today 
the product may be found on the market in both types of 
containers. The same is true for a number of other powders, 
both tooth and talc. 

Closures for toiletries and cosmetics are another serious 
problem and one may expect to find many creams and oint- 
ments in glass jars with different types of closures. One 
cold cream for instance may still be found on the market 
with metal and plastic closures and also with screw caps of 
molded wood pulp. One of the popular deodorants may be 
found with plastic closures and also a new glass closure which 
the company has introduced in test areas. 

Many packagers have been reluctant to announce publicly 
the fact that they are using more than one type of container 
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or will wait until all of their old containers are sold, before 
they release their wartime packages to the public. This 
may be for fear of losing product and brand identity. Com- 
panies who have gone ahead boldly, however, with these 
emergency programs, report little unfavorable reaction. 
When identity is maintained by careful rearrangement of 
trade mark design, there is no mistaking a well-known brand. 
Consumers know these are unusual times and have been 
conditioned to expect package changes. It is a buyer’s 
market and competition is not so keen because goods is 
scarce and you take whatever you can get. The reason for 
these comments is to point out that this emergency packaging 
is something that no company would choose, if they could 
get the supplies, they want, but that the wise manufacturer 
can get his product to market without sacrificing too much 
of his individuality if he plans his wartime packaging as 
carefully as he can in view of the many difficult problems. 








Washington review 


(Continued from page 112) not contain more than 12 per 
cent moisture seems to have at least quieted the alarm and 
even though officials are too cautious to say so, it probably 
corrected the trouble. 


@ Floating Cartons—Popular story among all container 
people was that of throwing boxes overboard from transports 
and letting them float ashore without water damage. Sorry, 
but the bubble has been pricked. It seems that no one can 
be found who actually saw any such performance. Further- 
more, all these happenings were supposed to have taken 
place in South Sea Islands. Joker in the story is that prac- 
tically every one of those islands is surrounded by a reef 
and boxes would have snagged on jagged, coral barrier. 


@ Re-Used Whisky Bottles—The Alcohol Tax Unit has 
finally consented to re-use only by the distiller who filled 
them in the first place and they must be picked up on the 
premises where used, such as a hotel or tavern. The distiller 
may license an agent to pick up the bottles and the same 
agent may act for several distillers, but no one engaged in 
the sale of used bottles may act as agent. This provision 
against second-hand dealers is presumed to prevent re-sale 
to some other person than the original distiller. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit has reported that it would issue 
permits to wholesale liquor establishments to act as agents so 
that the wholesaler can thus pick up used bottles when he 
makes deliveries. A retail liquor store cannot act as a pick-up 
agent on the theory that it would be too difficult for him to 
get back his bottles although it seems reasonable that if he 
were permitted to demand an empty bottle for every new 
one, he might bring in a tremendous quantity. There is no 
prohibition against re-use of cartons, in fact, the old cartons 
should be used for returning old bottles. If not, there will 
soon be no cartons of any sort for whisky bottles. 

The elimination of second-hand dealers killed OPA’s effort 
to put a price on second-hand whisky bottles and also elimi- 
nated a most essential feature of bottle re-use. Distillers 
have no means of washing used bottles and no chance of 
getting equipment, most of which is in the hands of second- 
hand bottle dealers. One authority estimated that under the 
circumstances, it would cost distillers more to use old bottles 
than to obtain new ones. Furthermore, since they have been 
refused permission to use their whisky bottles for wine, it is 
probable that they have more than enough new bottles in 
stock to take care of their needs. 
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Post-War planning — NOW 


Without losing a man hour, we are producing equipment 
for the Armed Forces on land, at sea and in the air. For 
obvious reasons we are unable to give details as to the 
exact nature of the work we are producing but we can say 
without hesitation that our entire personnel and facilities 
are devoted to winning the war as soon as possible and 
with the minimum loss of life. Until the white flag is raised 
by the enemy, we intend to continue in our pursuits without 
the slightest thought of let down. 


While this program is taking every effort, we are making 
plans for the post-war period and you undoubtedly are 
doing likewise. Without much doubt there will be a great 
consumer demand for all types of products when hostilities 
cease and you will want to be ready to meet this demand. 
Now is the time to make your preliminary plans. 


With greater demand than in the past, you naturally will 
increase your production and it will be to your advantage 
to work out specifications now for the machines to be used. 


This PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FORMING 
AND LINING MACHINE 
sets up 30-40 cartons per 
minute, requiring one oper- 
ator. After the cartons are 
set up, they drop onto the 
conveyor belt where they 
are carried to be filled. Can 
be made adjustable to han- 
dle several carton sizes. 





This PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FOLDING 
AND CLOSING MA- 
CHINE automatically 
closes 30—40 cartons per 
minute, requiring no 
Operator. The cartons 
enter machine as open, 
filled cartons on con- 
veyor belt and leave 
machine completely 
closed, ready to be 
packed for shipment or 
wrapped. Can also be 
made adjustable to han- 
dle several carton sizes. 













Send us a sample of each size carton you are interested in 
handling and we will be pleased to recommend machines 
to meet your specific requirements. 


s 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
4700 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 




























TODAY’S PERFORMANCE MAKES 
THEM ‘‘MUSTS” FOR TOMORROW 


In many fields, LUSTEROID vials and tubes are setting new 


standards for packaging that merchandises as well as protects. 


Though wartime demands have limited supplies for the time 
being, LUSTEROID has established its superiority of per- 
formance in combining strength with light weight, product 
display with protection, and substantial economies with 


eye-and-buy appeal. 


Brilliant colors available, plus a practical variety of types and 


sizes. Cork, slip-on and screw-cap closures. 


a 


LUSTEROID 


CONTAINER 
OMPANY, INC, 


re ee 





Write for details on these 
post-war containers. 








Formerly Lusteroid Division of 





Sillcocks-Miller Company 
Office and Factory: 10 PARKER AVE., WEST MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 
Mailing Address: SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
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This speedy, easy method of stitching cartons is used by hundreds of war 
products manufacturers. Acme Silverstitchers have doubled the output of 
stitched cartons for many users . . . have provided savings of as much as 
50% in time and material. Assure ‘a much stronger carton—a better and 
neater job. Sealing by stitching is often five times as fast as other sealing 
methods. Actual tests show holding power to be twice as strong, on the 
average. Costs are cut to a minimum. 


MADE IN STANDARD AND SPECIAL TYPES 


Acme Silverstitchers are made in standard and several special sizes and 
types . . . to meet every stitching requirement. Because they have fewer 
moving parts, maintenance costs are lower. Low in original cost, too, yet 
sturdily built . . . easy to operate . . . run smoothly and quietly. Mechanism 
is guarded for maximum safety . . . individual parts are precision-made 
and are interchangeable. Long, durable service is assured. 


Plus ACME Silverstitch for Stitching Satisfaction 


Acme Silverstitchers and Acme Silverstitch Stapling 
Wire are engineered to function as a unit. Both wire 
and equipment are supplied and guaranteed by Acme Steel 
Company. Acme Silverstitch is made in six standard 
sizes . . . in five and ten-pound one-piece coils. True to 
size and temper . . . rust-resisting . . . non-tangling ... 
provides stitches which clinch tight and stay tight for 
the life of the package. 


Mail coupon telow fer facta 


If you’re interested in faster and better stapling . . . lower carton stitching 
costs—be sure to mail the coupon below. There is a brand new folder on 
Acme Silverstitchers . fully illustrated . . . and giving all the facts. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2843 ARCHER AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


geese ese See ee ee eee eee 28884 
ACME STEEL COMPANY : 
2843 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


I’m interested in faster and easier box 
stitching at lower cost. Please send me the 
free folder with all the facts. 


Name 





Company 





Address................. 





City ... State 
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Many 


Great Nations Are Already 
Planning Post War Programs 


as are also many business men—ARE YOU? 


THE BECK SHEETER 


After ‘‘Unconditional Surrender’’ is a fact of history, you 
will want the highest productive Sheeting equipment 
obtainable, to meet competition. Your choice may be 
from the hi-speed Electric Eye machines for ‘‘spot sheet- 
ing’’ down to the more simple standard machines for 
plain work. 

Write us to-day for to-morrow. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 
13th & Callowhill Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








for post-war delivery 


Just to remind you that we will again be prepared 
to give you new and improved’equipment for your post- 
war paper converting problems. 

Both your plant and our plant are now interested in 
one objective — beating the Axis. 

After the war you will need, and we will build, 
equipment to meet your post-war needs. 

It might be well to do a little thinking and planning 
about these requirements right now! 


HUDSON-SHARP 


MACHINE CO *+GREEN BAY* WIS 

































JAW TYPE HEAT SEALER 
ror Versatile PRODUCTION 


@ The jaw-type heat-sealing machine manufactured by 
Automatic Scale is a machine of wide versatility. It can be used 
for hand-sealing, as shown upper right. This position is useful 
for sealing lightweight packages, and for bag making. The same 
machine can be inverted to handle heavier packages, bringing the jaws down to the container(see lowerleft). 


Automatic heat-sealers are widely used for wrapping packages for overseas shipment, and also for mak- 
ing bags for export shipping. The heat-seal is as strong and water-tight as the material itself. 


These machines handle bags up to 30” wide made of all heat-sealing materials. Thermostat can be 
set for temperatures from 70° to 500°F. 

















AOTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 
591 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, 14, N. Y. 
: 





YOUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS NEW 
NO. 17 IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TUBE FILLING, CLOSING 
AND CRIMPING MACHINE for SEALING COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 
TYPE “A” for PASTE. “B” for POWDERS. “C” for LIQUIDS. 


The famous COLTON CLOSURE machine has been greatly im- 


poved and simplified. It now offers you these new advantages: 





1. Motor is underneath, out of the way. 
2. Equipped with REEVES drive for speed control. 


3. New design filling head gives a positive free smooth action of 
nozzle. 


Start and stop push button switch. 
5. Two hand levers. One for starting the machine proper. One 
for stopping and starting filling mechanism. 


All of these improvements— yet no increase in price. 
Write today for a sample tube and full information on 
this machine. 


ARTHUR COLTON CO. 





No. 17-A. I d Aut tic Tub 
Dillon, Cieaies ond Comaten Wetinee 9602 JEFFERSON AVE., EAST 


DETROIT, 7 MICHIGAN 
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BLISS TOP and BOTTOM STITCHER 


Containers with both tops and bottoms wire stitched 
are now specified for packing numerous products. 


This combination BLISS TOP and BOTTOM STITCHER is recommended for plants 
whose production does not warrant installation of separate Bottom and Top Stitchers. 
For assembling cases. by bottom stitching, the blade anvil is dropped down against the 
pedestal and the table is swung to one side as illustrated at left; the post is placed in a 
socket on the base and locked in position. 


After the desired number of containers has been bottom stitched, the post is removed 
and table and blade anvil swung into position as i maitiaeas zy 





illustrated at right, for top stitching the filled 
containers. Less than one minute is required to 
make the change. 

The work table is fitted with ball bearings on 
which the box may be easily moved in any direc- 
tion. The table is counter-balanced and is quickly 
and easily adjustable up or down by hand for 
boxes of varying heights. 

Built in two sizes with 15” and 25” throats, and 
26” x 30” work table. Handles boxes up to 25” 
in depth. The standard Heavy Duty Sticher Head 
is used. Motor 14 HP. 














Set Up For Bottom Stitching 
Wire stitching both top and bot- 
tom provides a uniformly secure 
closure and gives added strength 
and rigidity to the case. 











Write for further information 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston ® Philadelphia * Cincinnati 








Set Up For Top Stitching 


WANTED 


FOR CASH 


1 MILLION BOTTLES 
«JARS AND CAPS 


(3-4-6-8 ounce sizes) which 
we can legally accept .un- 
Yes, Red Streak Sealing Tape lets your shipping de- | & 4 P 
partment run smoothly. The reason: The steady de- der WP B or der Ll 03 B 
pendability of Red Streak—the tape that always sticks! for ourown use. Minimum 


Good paper, good Write today quantity considered 50 
glue, and plenty for samples. 
gross. 


of it! 
KENTUCKY CLUB, DIVISION 


IRENE BLAKE COSMETICS, INC. 
SEALING 10 W. 62 ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, Inc., Troy, Ofric | sss 
134 
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..» from Potato Chips to Pills 








Elec-Tri-Pak Vibratory Feed Weighers, an 
exclusive Triangle development, are being 
successfully used today on potato chips, pills, 


confections, cereals, crackers, cookies, coffee, 





tea, dehydrated foods, powders, frozen foods, 
marshmallows, grocery staples and a host of 
other dry products. No other type of weigher 
offers the same delicate handling plus versa- 
tility, high speed and fraction-of-an-ounce 
accuracy. The model illustrated is a completely 
automatic five section machine for weighing 
and filling steel cut coffee into cans. Other 
models are available to meet any requirements. 
' For high speed, continuous production, fully 
automatic Elec-Tri-Line Systems are recom- 
mended. 

For a complete description, write today out- 


lining your requirements. 
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ZIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO, 


aaa 
907 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE. CHICAGO 














WEIGHERS — FILLERS — CARTON SEALERS 

















Were On 
The Road To 
Victory / 
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Day and night Mac Sim 
Bar trucks speed over the 
highways carrying box- 
board, that product so 
vitally needed by Uncle 
Sam in our war effort. 


We are busy on the 
home front, too, supplying 
the needs of our regular 
customers. 





OTSEGO, MICHIGAN PHONE KALAMAZOO 5500 
CHICAGO, 228 N.LaSALLE PHONE CENTRAL 1798 


_ “ 
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JOHNSGRS 


Waterproofing Waxes for 
Cartons and Packages 


“Get ‘em ashore fast!’’ That’s the order . . . even though it 
means a dip in the sea for many cartons and packages. 

Overseas shipments can’t have too much protection 
against moisture. That’s why many manufacturers are giv- 
ing their packages ‘‘extra” protection afforded by Johnson's 
Waterproofing Waxes. 

Perhaps you’re packaging vital war materials in cartons 
and paper, materials that must have moisture protection. 
We suggest you get all the facts about Johnson’s Water- 
proofing Waxes for Cartons and Packages. Write us today 
for full particulars. 


Made by the makers of JOHNSON’S WAX 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Industrial Wax Division + Dept. MP 103 + Racine, Wis. 





* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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Make Your 
Identity Stick 


Bottles and cans without labels are 
very bewildering, whether at home 
or abroad. Not only are brands 
lost but also the name and nature of 
the contents. We have labeling 
glues that will stick regardless of 
conditions. 


Write or telephone our nearest 
branch factory and one of our tech- 
nicians will make recommendations. 
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BIN GHAM BROTHERS ‘abn 


FOUNDED 1849 


rae ve ety Kind of Koller and Uddenive 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


406 Pearl St. $21 Cherry St. este 
ROCHESTER NEWARK BALTIMORE 
980 Hudson Ave. Brown St. & Lister Ave. 131 Colvin St. 











PACKAGE DESIGNERS FIND IT EASY TO 
SELECT EFFECTIVE COLOR COMBINATIONS 
with THE 


EARHART 
COLOR PLAN 


Ors. s the most practical 


‘method ever devised for 
selecting new and appealing 
color combinations. The EAR- 
HART PLAN _ eliminates 
guesswork ... helps you avoid 
time-wasting experiments . . . 
enables you to get away from 
commonplace, stereotyped color effects. Practically a 
necessity to anyone whose work involves color selection, 
the EARHART COLOR PLAN is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by designers, artists, engravers, advertisers—in short 
by anyone who has occasion to use color. 








As long as my supply lasts, | can furnish these plans (sturdily 
and expensively constructed and formerly sold by Professor 
Earhart for $12.50) for only $3.00 each. Mail a check for 
your EARHART COLOR PLAN today. You'll find it 
worth many times its small cost, and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


LEE AUGUSTINE 


2934 Linwood Avenue 2 Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
ee 











Packaging of foods, drugs, cosmetics—in fact anything 
sealed with a screw cap closure—shows sharp increases 
in production when a Consolidated capping machine 
goes on the line. 





CAPEM is an automatic, high speed capper. It is 
available in 1, 3 and 4 spindle models and is easily 
fitted into any bottling line. Speeds range from 2000 
to 7500 containers per hour. Write for information on 

this sure way to increase production 
with less help. : 
























 LONSOLIDATED PALIALING MALMINERY LORP 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
























A DURABLE 
DECORATING 
MATERIAL 
FOR PLASTIC 
SURFACES... 
























CREATIVE PRINTMAKERS GROUP 14 W. 17 ST. N.Y.C. 
OT ee ee eee ee ee 
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FERDINAND 


A DRY POWDER PRODUCT? 


Packed in Glass? 


Get complete details about Sifta-Seal, the 
perforated Filma-Seal* inner-seal that comes 
in the Gutmann screw cap and is applied 
cap-and-seal together in one operation. 


SSFTA-SN. 


CAP AND SEAL APPLIED AS ONE 














Recommended for: Sulfonamides, flavored salts 
and spices, medicated powders, talcum, dental 
adhesive powders, sodium perborate, insect 
powders, powdered floor waxes, etc. 


(* Reg. U.S. Pat.) 


Since 


36th to 37th Sts. & 14th Ave. 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
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VET Cult 
THE BOX THAT GIVES 


“FIGHTER 
PROTECTION 























Strongest, fightingest paper box . . . Metal 
Edge stoutly protects fighting products all 
the way from manufacturing plants (where 

















it is almost indispensable in materials 
handling) to the world’s battle lines. 
Moisture-, acid- and grease-resistant.. . 











using no adhesive and therefore 
unappetizing to vermin . . . Metal Edge 
boxes stand up and effectively shield 














their contents even in 





humid climates where 





other paper boxes 
break down. 













A special issue of the 
Packager tells in pictures 
and text the many impor- 
tant advantages of the 
Improved Metal Edge 
Method for war and post- 
war use. Write foracopy. 


NATIONAL METAL EDGE 
BOX COMPANY 


334 North 12th Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
METAL EDGE—ENGINEERED TO FIT THE NEED 
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$5.00 up to sixty words, enclosed in border,$10.00 per inch. Publisher 
reserves the right to accept, reject or censor a classified copy. 





All classified advertisements payable in advance of publication. Rates:. | 





WANTED: Salesmen who have had considerable experi- 
ence with packaging to sell to manufacturers a new de- 
humidifying agent. Reply to Box 189, Modern Packaging, 
giving experience. 





PACKAGE DESIGNER: National merchandising organi- 
zation is looking for experienced man to revisualize pack- 
aging of its entire lines. Prefer man with department store 
experience who is able to see necessity of coordinating pack- 
aging program with all other phases of store planning. 
Man we seek is not only package designer, but salesman 
who can sell idea of having proper packaging to our buyers. 
Real opportunity for packaging man who has keen appre- 
ciation of merchandise and operating factors which must 
be considered in bringing item from source to customer. 
Reply Box 190, Modern Packaging. 





WANTED: CONTAINERS FOR TOILET WATER, BATH 
SALT, BODY POWDER, TALCUMS, CREAMS. Also 
interested in purchasing containers filled with the above 
products under our label. Send samples—quotations— 
quantities you can supply. Reply Box 191, Modern Pack- 
aging. 








SUBSCRIPTION WARNING 


Pay your subscription agent only if he has our 
Authorization Card dated November Ist; 1943. 
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Chanin Building, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


LOW 
for this HIGH-SPEED WRAPPER 


Eight other good reasons why you should buy the 
HAYSSEN high-speed wrapping machines are: 
1) Perfect photo-electric cell registration; 2) Fully 
adjustable; 3) Handles cellophane or wax paper; 
4) Variable speed change; 5) Low upkeep; 6) 
Simple design, standardized parts; 7) Completely 
automatic; 8) Every package a perfect wrap. 


,So writes E. A. Bradshaw, of Bradshaw's Limited, Toronto, 
about a Camachine Electric Eye Side Guide Control which 
> incorporates also a Camachine Constant Web Tension Con- | 
trol. ‘Our enthusiasm for the work it is doing increases 
every day,” says Mr. Bradshaw; and that is understandable, #5 
for his plant is slitting small wraps which require a very | 
Send for quotations, further information. close sidewise register. 
wise and lengthwise, on web 


HAYSSEN MFG. €0. sHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN ners 
printing presses—and for ac- 


Builders of Wrapping Machines for More Than 30 Years eee a | curate, uniformly rewound | 

; : = rolls on slitting and rewinding | 
equipment—the Electric Eye 
Side Guide Control with Con- © 
stant Web Tension Control is © 
a money-earner. Write for | 
descriptive literature. Aig 


CAMERON MACHINE | 
COMPANY 


61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, 2, N. Y. 
MID-WEST OFFICE: 
Harris Trust Bidg. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 3, III. 
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BRESKIN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd St. New York City 
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PLASTIC PACKAGING 





Packaging has been our business 
for over half a century. This experi- 
ence gives us keen understanding of 
packaging problems— production, 
shipping, merchandising. 

An important part of our service 
is technical advice in selecting the 
material best fitted for the job. 

Today, our new developments 
in plastics go into the war effort... 
tomorrow they will be yours. 





LIES IN OUR SPECIAL FIELD 
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CUSTOM PLASTIC 
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This war is everybody’s job. That’s why all of us, the 
folks at the Michigan Carton Co., are giving our work 
everything we’ve got. You see, Michigan Cartons are 
doing some pretty important war jobs these days. On 
distant fronts they’re protecting foods and ammunition— 
helping deliver the goods faster and in greater quantities. 
At home they’re saving critical materials, precious ship- 
ping space and weight. 


From where we work on the paper packaging front we 
have been seeing some mighty important packaging 
progress—developments which are bound to bring even 
finer post-war cartons. But until the day of Victory you 
and we will share in a single task— 


To help win the war. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


CARTONS FOR WARTIME NEEDS © PEACETIME MARKETS 





